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@ In the belief that every man thinks more! 
of his own hide than he does of another! 


fellow’s, 


editors of The Hood Panther, 
published at Camp Hood, 
a bit on the now familiar OWL poster: “If 
You Talk Too Much, This Man May Die.” 

All they did was to replace the poster 


Tex., improved 


{This Is More to the Point! |Army Critics 


Plan New Fight 


War Department officials this week 
found strong support in the Senate 





to go ahead on a manpower study 
without awaiting Senate instructions, 





Military Affairs Committee for the Senator McKellar, acting chairman 
picture with an ordinary mirror. The re-| Present plan to build an 8.200,000-|of the Appropriations Committee, 
come fh - . 2 | man Army by the end of this year,|emphasized that the inquiry would 
sult, snown here, packs a W allop. |}but another Senate group, the key|be conducted as the subect of man- 
Headquarters and Service Company, | | Apprepetations Committee, prepared | power “relates to appropriations.” 
; : | to subect the Army’s program and| In contrast, members of the Mili- 
OCS Regiment, TD § School, was the first other national manpower plans to aj|tary Affairs Committee indicated 
company in Camp Hood to adopt The | thorough scrutiny before backing|their endorsement of what Lieut. 
2 . . a them up with money. Gen, Joseph T. McNarney, deputy 
4 Hood Panther’s anti-loose talk plan. Both committees will go further|chief of staff, told them about the 
: W els company com- into the manpower question. Army's protected size during a 
Capt John F. . ce ) pan os Likelihood that the two powerful | closed hearing. 
sly the ; mander, and First Sergt. H. O. Bass placed committees would come up with| Chairman Reynolds said that Mc- 
Qt hay i the slogan “Tf You Talk Too Much. This|s@rply conflicting answers to the Narney gave “good ‘reasons” for the 
: \ 7 ome 99 ; i manpower question was admitted by | size of the Army as planned in 1943 
: Man May Die,” above and below a mirror|members, who added, however, that|and 1944. 
i $ he companv. they hoped to avoid any showdown 
n each latrine of t oon fight. Such a fight will be made, it 
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| (Democrat) of Alabama, 
j}that this Nation 


|was said, if the Appropriations Com- 


mittee seeks to use the purse strings 
to trim the size of the armed ferces 
much below what the military lead- 
ers and their backers on the Hill 
believe advisable. 

The Military Affairs Committee 
has generally backed the demands of 
the War Department. 

The appropriations study grew out 
of a proposal by Senator Bankhead 
who argued 
should concentrate 
on furnishing equipment for the 
manpower of its allies to use in bat- 


his formal resolution, its initial pur- 
pose was carried out when the com- 
mittee accepted the motion of Sena- 
ftor Overton (Democrat) of Louisiana 


Two Officer Schools 











and Fourth Services of Supply Staff 
| Course of the Command and General 


Reverse 


Draft 


Selective Service 
For Demobilization 


Is Proposed 


tle, and asked that the Appropria- CHICAGO — Possibility that the 
tions Committee re-appraise man-| Army will use the selective service 
power policy with particular refer-| system “in reverse” for releasing 
ence to fixing a maximum for the| men to civilian life after the war 
Army. has been won was expressed this 

While Senator Bankhead withdrew| week by Undersecretary of War 


Robert P. Patterson in a speech at 
the Technological Institute of North- 
western University. 

Patterson explained that -selective 
service could be used as a job place- 
ment agency and he promised that 


the Army will “do its best to see 
no man is mustered out of military 

To Beoin on Feb. 8 rank into a breadline.” 
S However, he added that the Army 
FORT LEAVENWORTH, Kans.—]|cannot guarantee jobs for all the 
The Twelfth General Staff Course| millions of men to be demobilized, 


but it does intend to make the trans- 
fer 


to civilian life with as little eco- 

Staff School, running concurrently] nomic disclocation as possible. 
land each of nine weeks’ duration, The way Patterson explained it, 
| will begin here on Feb. 8. the War Department could use its 
The Twelfth General Staff Course} catalogue of the occupation and 


will provide instruction in military 




















skills of each soldier 
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His = HU caaecilne Bags Se Tov’ i ol in dtermining 
Pea es ‘ ” organization, the function of com-] whom to demobilize. Thus it would 
manders, staffs, and services of large inform each man if there were a 
Plan Monthly Son Likes to See Te Rain _|vitsecmarty rom aot te| te Comtanty for um i, cin 
ife a e cou ake his choice 
‘ y CAMP CAMPBELL, Ky.—Prob-| ground cooperation and task forces} whether or not he wished to ac- 
ably the only man stationed at Camp| in combined rs ong with ig ob-| cept it. 
ASp * eae eae . | jective of developing general, alr, “We may bea war-weary people 
Parade for All Posts Campbell who enjoys seeing Fain) and special staff officers for duty| by the time we have shattered the 
” th is Cpl. Oliver Friedman of the 28th] with divisions and similar units. Axis,” the Undersecretary said. 
Field Hospital. The Fourth Services of Supply| “There will be an urge to let down 
joney i The Army is going to have its own/ing forward the extensive program You see, the corporal is still loyal} Course will train selected officers in| after the fast pace we maintained 
Hit Parade, to be called the Army]of music. Further details will be| to his former employer. He was a|military organization, basic staff} to win this war, to dump men willy- 
Song Parade of the Month, selecting} announced in next week’s issue of | salesman for an umbrella company| principles, and staff functions pe-| nilly back into civilian life, to let 
OYEESE the six top songs with the soldiers} ARMY TIMES. before coming into the Army. culiar to zone of interior and theater|tnem find a job as best they can 
ERS OF each month, reprinting and _ dis- SS of operations, installations and! and where they can. ; 
st ine Shas ot "50 copies to enh : orem ey, Cad gc But, the Ar Wilmot take tha 
on the basis o copies to eac W Pp hands, s . ’ easy way. Its responsibility is too 
th those 200 men. Appointees to est ont Services of Supply in general. great. As I say, we will try to 
=" tion yg Ft ovens ° ba t nr | Maintain a selective service system 
on will be made in February, an iT B ( T t ss d a i picasa in reverse. It worked well in mobi- 
will probably include “This Is the oO © iven ime 0 u y Ch lization. It should work equally 
SEN Army, Mr. Jones” (Irving Berlin), Buffalo arge well when we select men for re- 
“Praise the Lord and Pass the Am-| 6 ™ _ “ait . railat help their | t to civil life.” 
fficers and warrant officers of the| facilities are available to help eir Pritt urn to civil life. 
~— _ ‘ans geo Fo reserve components and enlisted] preparation. Enlisted men are en- ; ooy ans. bp Add buffalo - — : 
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(Chappell), which has caught on al- service academies will be given spe- Bos through the infantry s positions in 6tw7 , 
most overnight where it has been| ia) consideration when preparing|™ay take similar steps to help the! an artillery-infantry field exercise War Letters 
introduced in the Army, after it was|¢o, their mental examinations, the| officers, warrant officers and enlisted| here. One buffalo charged into a 
* ae Oy ene lien ed out by | “2! Department says. men under their jurisdiction. tent used as @ fire direction cen- | NEW YORK, N. ¥.—Random House 
© plan Ras been worked OM OT When on active duty in continen- Candidates become eligible for er. , . 7 publishing company is collecting 
Maj. Howard Bronson, head of the tal United States, including Alaska,| this consideration on receipts of No casualties were suffered, letters written by men and women 
wa Music Section, Special Service Divi- ’ Alles 4 Raton” oe feat heir ;.._| however, and the herd was chased |, : Rees aa “ 
: the officers and warrant officers may | written notification on their nomina its Wichita Mountains | '™ the armed services from which it 
sion, Col. Ted Bank, head of the}, placed on special duty at their| tion for appointment this year tothe oe, s M r = é plans to select the best for a book 
wad Athletic and Recreation Division, | 7 o-ent stations or they may apply| United States Military Academy, the Wielise Game Setuge. to be called “War Letters.” This 
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rmy song writers are to have} , i ” 

4) their chance to show their stuff,| The internal revenue code, Keough told the should. : ‘ Copies of the Army Times 
and it is expected that Army-written | House, specifically exempts from the definition The lowest ranking enlisted men in the armed are. made available to all | 
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Top AAFTTC Grads 
Get Chance at Bars 


Quotas Will Be Assigned From 
Highest 20 Per Cent in Schools 


Aviation technical training leading 
to a commission in the Army Air 
Corps is being made available to out- 
standing graduates of Army Air 
Forces enlisted men’s technical train- 
ing schools, regardless of their pre- 
military educational qualifications, 
the War Department announced. 

The men, who will be commissioned 
upon successful completion of the 
new special aviation technical train- 
ing courses, are to be chosen by the 
commanding officers of the enlisted 
men’s schools from the top 20 -per 
cent of the graduates of their re- 
spective schools. Their eligibility for 
the new courses also will be passed 
upon by aviation cadet boards which 
have been authorized to accept pro- 
ficiency and general aptitude as a 
substitute for the heretofore required 
educational qualifications. 

Those Air Forces Technical Train- 
ing Schools now giving courses in 
radio mechanics, radio engineering 
and radio operation, in aviation arm- 
ament, in aerial photography and in 
airplane mechanics will present their 
top graduates, selected by command- 
ing officers, for admittance to the 
training program. Under the new 
program, the men will be given 
courses in radio engineering, ad- 
vanced aviation armament, advanced 
aerial photography, and airplane en- 
gineering. 

There are four schools for radio 
mechanics and engineering which 
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Croft 
Capers 
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CAMP CROFT, S. C.—HAROLD T. 
ODIORNE, one of the first adminis- 
trative officers assigned to this post, 
was reported fatally injured from 
gunshot wound suffered in Africa. 
He was personnel adjutant of Croft 
at his transfer last April 6. He held 
16 years of service as an enlisted 
man in the Regular Army ; 
AMONG new interesting people in 
the enlisted ranks here are: Pvt. 
James M. Geraghty, former art edi- 
tor of the New Yorker magazine; 
Pvt. Roy E. Callaway, professional 
blackface minstrel man and posses- 
sor of considerable radio experience; 
Pvt. Anthony Bianco, tuba and 
string player for New York Opera 
company, and Pvt. Paul Kelly, car- 
toonist, whose work appeared in 
Collier's, Esquire and Post. 

A SCHOOL designed to fully ac- 
quaint station complement officers 
and key non-commissioned officers 
with the service of supply and all 
complement units is in progress 
here, with sessions two nights week- 
ly ... SAMUEL I. GREENBURG, 
Medical Corps officers, and formerly 
on the staff of the New York Post- 
graduate hospital in New York, was 
advanced from captain to major .. - 
THE JEWISH holiday of Chamisha 
Bishvatt, the New Year for trees or 
Jewish Arbor Day, was observed by 
Croft Jewish soldiers with appropri- 
ate program in a post chapel. The 
celebration was under joint auspices 





will furnish candidates for the new 
program, two in aviation armament, 
one in aerial photography and 26 in 
airplane mechanics, including a num- 
ber of civilian operated institutions. 

Quotas to be furnished by each 
school will be fixed by the Command- 
ing General, Army Air Forces Tech- 





nical Training Command. 


Harmon Tops, Says Westfall 


NASHVILLE ARMY AIR CENTER 
Tenn.—Bob Westfall, University of 
Michigan’s gridiron great, a new Ca- 
det at the Nashville Air Center, is 
modest almost to the point of taci- 
turnity when discussing his exploits 
for the Wolverines. 

Bob's main preoccupation, it 
seemed, when he was asked regard- 
ing his grid career on the '39, '40, 
and ’41 Michigan teams that took 
practically everything in sight but 
the “Brown Jug” from Minnesota, 
was not football but the Air Corps. 

Wants to Fly 

Being an all-America fullback; a 
member of the college all-stars that 
played the Chicago Bears at Soldiers’ 
Field last fall; captain of the "41 





AAF Ground Men Study 


Motor Care 


FORT WARREN, Wyo.—Establish-< 
ment of a new program for training 
units of the Army Air Corps ground 
forces in shops of the QMRTC Motor 
Maintenance School here has been 
announced by Lt. Col. J. W. Haney, 
assistant director of motor mainte- 
nance. 


Under the new plan, units of the 
air corps ground forces will be given 
intensive specialist training in light 
maintenance and operations for duty 
with air corps ground units. They 
will receive two weeks of instruction 
in the motor maintenance shops and 
two weeks of training in the QMRTC 
Motor Operations School. 


Working on the theory that a 
truck driver is worthless unless he 
knows something of maintenance to 
“keep ‘em relling,” the motor mainte- 
nance course will emphasize prac- 
tical work in trouble shooting and 
field emergency repairs. Much of 
the technical work in the regular 
motor maintenance course has been 
discarded for additional instruction 
and exercises in actual field repairs 
and unit replacements. Instruction 
will be given in both light and heavy 
trucks. 

Men who will 
course will come 
Corps replacement centers where | 
they have undergone their basic 
military training. After completing 
their training here they will be as- 
signed to regular Air Corps ground 
units. 


take the motor’s 
here from Air 


Jackson QM’s Build 


Day Room Furniture 





FORT JACKSON, S. C.—Because , 
there is a shortage of furniture to) 
equip day rooms in this camp, the | 
men of the 693rd Quartermaster 
Laundry Battalion used their spare 
time to build furniture. 

Their day rooms are now com-| 
pletely equipped with home-made | 
comforts. A 





of Croft's Jewish Chaplain Eichhorn 
and Nathan Serot, director of Jewish 
welfare board and USO center in 
nearby Spartanburg. 

ANOTHER BIG soldier push 
through the sales of war bonds for 
the nation’s war effort was recorded 
here when a company of trainees 
and cadre went 100 per cent in Class 
A pay reservations for purchases of 
bonds. 





Send Army Times to 
The Folks Back Home! 
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Fort 
Sillables 
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Special to Army Times 





By Staff Sgt. John Gruenberg 


FARC, FORT SILL, Okla.—Official | 
representative at “Indiana Nite” on 
January 29 for Gov. Henry L. | 


Schricker, of the Hoosier state, was | 


Mrs. Lewis C. Robbins, Wichita 
Falis, Tex., daughter of the chief | 
executive, who attended the party, 
the 13th in the series of popular 
“state night” narties which origi- 
nated at Fort Sill last Spring. 
Scores of Indiana soldiers now 


taking basic training in the FARC 
attended the gala affair at the USO 
Club in nearby Lawton, Okla., and | 
received scores of gifts and prizes | 
sent voluntarily by “the folks back | 
home” for Indiana Nite. Entertain- | 
ment presented by soldier talent, | 
dancing artd refreshments highlight- 
ed the evening's program. 
. . + 


PASS THE ASPIRIN 

Soid‘ers here --> having many of 
their income tax headaches lessened 
because a special Income Tax Office 
has been opened to assist men with 
their returns. 

A representative of the Office of | 
the Collector of Internal Revenue at 
Oklahoma City, a Replacement Cen- 
ter income tax officer and a soldier 
staff of tax experts will be on duty 
in a special office until March 15 
to help men in filing their income 
tax returns. 

. 


CULTURE NOTE 

Thirty-five voices of the Oklahoma 
College for Women Glee Club gave 
a program this week for trainees in 
Service Club No. 3. 





Cpl. George Pierce presided over | 

the program, built around the “Bal-| 

lud for Americans,” as master of 

ceremonies. A dance followed the | 

concert in the Service Club. 
. . . 

CHAMP 

Boxing's “Dark Destroyer,” “Brown 
Bomber” and heavyweight champ, 
all in one: Sgt. Joe Louis Barrow, 
paid a visit here last week, despite 
his brief stay, gave the men in train- 
ing at this huge Field Artillery post 
a real thrill. 

The prominent fisticuffer was 
given an enthusiastic welcome by 
Fort Sill men who even went so far 
as to demonstrate Ranger hand-to- 
hand fighting tactics on the cham- 
pion. No one offered to meet the 
boxer-sergeant in the ring, however, 
so all physical activity was confined 
to teaching Joe something in the 


line of “judo.” 


FROM BROADWAY 

Huge crowds of men 
this week to see “Claudia,” the 
Broadway stage hit which paid a 
visit here through the auspices of 
USO-Camp_ Shows, Inc. 

An experienced cast of players 
presented Rose Franken’s comedy 
about young married life to packed 
houses and enjoyed free admission 
through the courtesy of Producer 
John Golden. who waived royalty 
payments on “Claudia.” 

. . . 


turned out 


INTER-FAITH ACTION 

“America’s World Task,” as the 
three great religious are concerned, 
was the subject of a three-day con- 
ference held January 28 and 29, here 
at an “Interfaith Conference” spon- 
sored by the Southwestern Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews. 

The meetings were open to all sol- 
diers and were similar to those held 
last Fall at Sill. Featured speakers 
at the conference were Col. Ora J. 
Cohee, Chief, Chaplains’ Branch, 8th 
Service Command, Dallas; Rev. 
Michael J. Ahern, S. J. Weston, 
Mass.; and Rabbi Julian B. Feibel- 





man, New Orleans, 


Michigan team; and one of the 
starting quartet in the "42 East-West 
football game is just so much “pfft” 
to Bob. 

When you get him to talk about 
football, it’s about Tom Harmon, 
team mate on the ‘'39-'40 teams, or 
Al Wistert, this year’s great line man 
and his room mate in school. 

“Harmon was in a class by him- 
self,’ says All-American Westfall; 
“he had everything that was de- 
sirous in a great back. Big, power- 
ful, shifty, and an uncanny instinct 
of knowing what to do at the right 
time. 

“I've played with both Harmon 
and Kuzma, this year’s star back, 


and although they are sometimes 
compared. I don’t think it is fair 
to Kuzma. Kuzma is larger than 


Harmon and may be more powerful, 
but Harmon was exceptional.” 
Gophers Toughest 

Bob, who quit school to enlist in 
the Air Forces, believes that game 
for game the “Gophers” of Minne- 
sota were the hardest. With rivalry 
at a high pitch and battling for pos- 
session of the coveted “Brown Jug,” 
the games produced the slam-bang- 
iest football he has seen. 

“In 1940, Harmon’s last year, we 
lost a heartbreaker to Bernie Bier- 
man’s team, 7-6. We scored first 
and failed to convert, but held the 
edge until the last half when Bruce 
Smith, who can make anybody’s 
team, got loose for 80 yards and a 
touchdown. The conversion put 
them ahead and was the margin of 
difference. But what was _ heart- 
breaking was that five times we 
were inside their five and still failed 
to punch it across.” 

Westfall’s enlistment completed 
the cycle of the ‘40 Michigan back- 





Civilians Warned: 
Don’t Visit 
Soldier’s APO 


If your soldier son or boy friend 
writes you that his address is “A. 
P. O. No. —,” care of a postmaster 
at a certain city, don’t try to pay a 
surprise visit to that city. You won't 
find him there. 

That’s the advice given by the 
War Department yesterday, and by 
taking it relatives and friends of 
soldiers can save themselves and the 
Army a lot of grief. 

So many persons take for granted 
that their own particular soldier 
must be at the address stamped on 
his letter that Army officials felt 
impelled to warn that “A. P, O.” 
does not designate a soldier's sta- 
tion. It merely means Army Post 
Office, and mail is sent in care of 
the postmaster of a particular city, 
whence it is forwarded to the sol- 
dier. He may be either with troops 
on maneuvers somewhere in this 
country or serving overseas. 

Nearly every Army station has had 
frequent experiences of persons ar- 
riving unexpectedly looking for a 
soldier who is miles and sometimes 
oceans away. 





Camp Bond 


Total Grows 


CAMP BEAUREGARD, La.—Wel]l 
over half a million dollars worth of 
War Bonds were purchased by the 
Officers, enlisted men and civilian 
personnel of Camp Beauregard, it 
was announced today. The complete 
total of payroll allotments shows a 
neat $297,109.75 being lent to Uncle 
Sam for the biggest job in the world. 

Beginning last May, the drive at 
Beauregard has been one of reason 
and education. It didn’t take the 
men long to catch on either for the 
final score shows 91 per @&nt of the 
camp’s military personnel getting 
their bonds via the simple payroll 
allotment plan. And almost 80 per 
cent of the civilians employed at the 
camp are following suit. 

At the Reception Center the War 
Bond picture indicates the lofty 
morale of the incoming selectees. 
During the months of October, No- 
vember and December every single 
individual inducted here signed up 
for War Bond purchases through 
the payroll allotment plan. 

In the month of December, 
following organizations voluntarily 
subscribed 100 per cent for War 
Bonds: officers of the Station Com- 
plement, 263rd MP Company, and 
the Finance, Medical, Ordnance and 
colored MP and Service Detach- 
ments, 


Prince, Polk Officer, 
Promoted to Lt. Col. 


CAMP POLK, La.—Maj. William R. 
Prince, Cavalry, has been promoted 
to the rank of lieutenant colonel, it 
was announced by Brig. Gen. Charles 
S. Kilburn, acting commander, ilth 
Armored Division. 


the 





field to the services. Paul Krop 
and Forrest Evashevski are now 
the Navy, and Tom Harmon 

Westfall are in the Air Corps. We 


mon was about a month ago ang 
that time Tom, was wearing why 
Westfall wanted most—wings, 


Doe Urges Ney 
Ski Bindings 


SUN VALLEY, Idaho—The Arm 
mountain ski troops should a 
the new “fashionable” type of a 
binding favored by sportsmen 
the old fashioned “safe” binding, D, 
John R. Mortiz of Sun Valley Urge 
in the Journal of the Americy) 
Medical Association. 

About three-fourths of all gy 
injuries during the past three yeay 
at Sun Valley, famous winter resort, 
were due to twisting strain, th 
doctor reported. 

He believes this group cf injuriq 
could be reduced to a minimum 
using the old-style binding whig 
allows the foot to become disengagy 
from the ski when severe twisting 
strain is applied. The new type ¢ 
binding, develoned to sive © vreate 
skill in racing and greater control jy 
making turns, limits the motion ¢ 
the foot on the ski to a_ hingeliy 
action of a few degrees. 

“When the ski point becomes fixe 
in heavy snow,” Dr. Mortiz explain, 
“the foot also becomes fixed. Cop 
sequently the weight of the boty 
going forward makes it n 
for something to give and it is uy 
ally the leg.” 





Shucks, Rookies Lear, 
The World’s Not So Big 


CAMP BOWIE, Tex.—This is no 
such a big old world after all, & 
three new men with the 612th Tank 
Destroyer Battalion discovered re 
cently. These men, all fron 
Dahlonga, Ga., on their arrival 
learned that their battalion was com 
manded by Lt. Col. Hedden, also d 
Dahlonega, Ga. | 

The three privates whose moral 
received a big surge upward upon 
this discovery were Ray G. Calhoun, 
Charles O. Nix, and Hubert P, 
Grizzle. 





Campbell Battalion Wins 
Pennant for Excellence 


fall said the last time he saw Hany 





CAMP CAMPBELL, Ky.—In th 
presence of Maj. Gen. Carlos Brewer, 
commanding general, the 493r 
Armored Field Artillery Battalion d 
the 12th Armored Division, wa 
awarded a red pennant denoting 
military excellence following a com 
petitive series of tests given th 
493rd, 494th and 495th Armorel 
Field Battalions. 

The military excellence award wai 
made by the 12th Division Artillery 
Command to that artillery battalion 
attaining the highes average in cadr 
training tests. 


Camp Beale Boasts 
46-Year-Old Recruit 


CAMP BEALE, Calif.—For a hig 


Henry C. Lee of 
Armored Division, who enlisted 
cently. 

Private Lee is 46 years old 
the father of eight children, 
whom Mike, 18, and Raymond, 4 
are in the armed forces. Mike is? 
Navy man and Ray, an Army m 
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SERVICE SHINE 


Yes, GRIFFIN Polishes _e pos 
doinga brilliant job cn servis _— 
and other tentees equiperiN — 
. That's why ~*~ 
mina a ng 
bined* 10 t 
Marioe Corps, and Coast Guat 


ailable sales 
*Based upon lan eecheneet 
Commissaries, avy Ship's 
Coast Guard Canteens. 
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Chilled Reception 


Open Window 
Wasn’t His 


CAMP CROWDER, Mo.—Two sol- 





His Gadget Figures 
Food Rations 


Sharpies 
Rackets Born 
With Officers 


FORT KNOX, Ky.—There’s 


diers in the 33rd Signal Training Serveant’s Caleulator Gets Warm nuity in the Armored Force ee 
Battalion now believe it is not wise =) most apparent on Saturday morn- 


| 
to jump to conclusions. | 


The nights had been chilly. Some | 
of the soldiers had been flouting or- 


Reception, Will Be Used By Army 


By Set. D. W. STEWART 


ings, when the weekly batch of new 
second lieutenants is commissioned at 
Armored Force Officer Candidate 





ders by leaving windows open wide Oks School graduations. 

go the icy wind could blow in. One| CAMP BRECKENRIDGE, Ky.— | For some time, enlisted men have 
new man apparently was a consist-| From division merchandiser of one been encouraging the tradition that 
ent offender. of America’s leading mail order 


When this man wakened in the 
morning he always looked over at 
the man in the bunk next to him 


houses, to a technical sergeantry in 
the Quartermasters Corps is a diver- 
sified career. But Sgt. Raymond V. 
Beeler was not satisfied with the 


a second lieutenant pays a quarter to 
the first man who salutes him, And 
some have been making $5 or more of 
a Saturday as they line up strate- 


and always’ got a hard look in re- é ° N gically at the auditorium doorway, 
turn. This went on for several days. | ™&Ss of mathematical figuring that waiting for the new shavetails to 
Then the two men met in the|came his way. Since his transfer march out 
shower room, where, minus their fa-| from the 68th F. A. he has conscien- Now a new angle comes to light. 
tigues, they didn’t recognize each | tiously struggled for a simplified sys- At the climax of the ceremony, the 
other. Said one soldier: |tem in computing rations for the new officers toss their enlisted men’s 
“That bozo next to me keeps put- Army in the camp and in the field } hat into the air, amid cheers, and 
ting down the window when the! Some months ago at Fort Knox, | don their new black-and-gold-braided 
garge isn’t lookin’.” Ky., Sergeant Beeler worked out a | officer’s hats. 
“Same with me...” “Break-down Board”. It is all that Last Saturday two soldiers were 


“Say, what’s your bunk?” 

A little investigation followed and 
the pair learned the upper window 
between their bunks merely had 
been sliding down quietly after 
lights out. 


Spoke Icelandic 
But Lived in U. S. 


FORT RILEY, Kans.—If Uncle 
Sam should need an interpreter in 
Iceland, the Military Police Replace- 
ment Training Center will be able 
to furnish a man. He will be Haral- 
dur Melsted, who until he was six 
years Old spoke nothing but Ice- 
landic. 

The 
Melsted, 
burgh, 





language came naturally to 
who was born in Edin- 
N. D., in the midst of a 
group whose ancestors came from 
Iceland to Winnipeg, Canada, and 
then moved south across the border 
to the wheat land of North Dakota. 





| stationed, 


the name implies. There are now 13 
of these- boards at Fort Knox, and 
three operating here at Camp Breck- 
inridge, where the sergeant is now 
They are so successful, so 
labor-saving and so time-saving, that 
at the present writing over 250 are 
hurriedly being photostated for dis- 
tribution to several Army camps. 
This work is being done at the Area 
Headquarters, Fort Hayes, O. 


In order to have a clear under- 
standing of the ration break-down 
board and its functions, a thorough 
knowledge of the methods used in 
the computing of Army field rations 
is necessary. Each morning a report 
showing the number of rations re- 
quired is submitted to the group, or 
subsistence office by the various 
companies rationing through it. 

The functions of the ration clerks 
in the subsistence office is to break 
down the company strengths, allow- 
ing the right amount of each item 
per 100 men. Previously, this has 
been a tedious, and often compli- 
cated job, that calls for all the math- 
ematical wizardry of an Einstein, but 


Sgt. Raymond Beeler 


comes word that even the food has 
improved—and that spells “success” 
in any Army man’s language. 

The board itself is two feet in 
length, and 14 inches in depth, with 
columns upon columns of figures, 
running across and down. It is fit- 
ted with a slide “T” square. The 
figures on the slide represent the al- 








observed going through the emptied 
auditorium, gathering armsful of 
hats, probably destined to be sold 
at mark-down rates to fellow soldiers. 





various unit strengths can be imme- 
diately obtained. Regardless of the 
unit strength, should it be 50 men, 
or 500,000 the same accurate division- 
al results may be obtained just as 
quickly. The use of the decimal 
shift is the basis for operating this 
board. 

These have all been compiled by, 
and worked out by Sergeant Beeler, 
j}and so successful has it been, that 
Lt. Col. Charles W. Seifert, executive 
officer at Fort Knox has recommend- 
ed its adoption by the Army. Also, 
a letter of commendation has been 
received by Sergeant Beeler from 
Col. L. B. Savage, director of the 
supply division at Fort Knox, in 
which the Colonel emphasizes its ef- 
ficiency and its accuracy, and sug- 
gests that it be installed at all rail- 
heads and all camps. 

Letters have been received from 
Camp Murphy, Fort Custer, Camp 


Melsted’s mother was Canadian,| Sergeant Beeler has reduced it to} loted amount of each item per 100| Lee, Bradley Field at Windsor Locks, 
but his father was Icelandic; and|child’s play. Work that took hours;|men. The figures on the board are| Fort Meade as well as numerous 
Icelandic was the language of the! to calculate is now done in minutes,|so arranged that by adjusting the] other locations, asking that it be 


Melsted home. 





and from the officers and men alike,' slide the total requirements for the 








installed at their camps. 
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comics, but true stories about real people. 


Get TRUE COMICS... Read all about... 
“DESERT WARRIOR”, Britain’s dashing, victory-winning Gen. Montgomery. 


“PARACHUTES FOR VICTORY”. . . how ‘chutes were invented and 
; perfected, ready to carry our paratroopers safely into action. 





L Sy 
4 


rs 
Ay 


J heroes right to your camp. H 
CF two new comic magazines that 
service are wild about. They are 
something entirely different...not “kid” 


“TIME OUT FOR VICTORY”... 
one of the valiant girls behind the 
men behind the guns. 

“THE AMAZING HOMER LEA” 
...an American general in China’s 
army. He told the world 40 years ago 
exactly where Japan would attack us! 
-—-AND 10 OTHER FACT- 
STORIES, told in swell comics in 
the new issue of TRUE COMICS— 
now on sale, and a big dime’s worth. 


MEW) 


Comics that bring the world’s greatest O 






ere are the 


men in the 





Pewee Fi 
nICOMERy 


RRIO 


In the current issue of REAL HEROES. ..7 full-length, true WAR 
stories, plus many other interesting features. “Army’s Miracle 
Man”’, General Brehon Somervell; “Navy’s Ace Raider”, Admiral 
William Halsey; Ship Builder No. 1"’, Henry J. Kaiser, who’s 
turning ‘em out to carry the war to the enemy. These are some 











4 of the comics about real people you'll find in REAL HEROES. 
| BOTH ON SALE 
C 
1 0 A COPY AT THE CANTEEN 
Parents’ Magazine Press, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York. 
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Meet 


Betty 
Mason 


Macy's 
“Soldier 


Shopper”? 








Letherdo 


Your 
Shopping. 
for You! 


We know you're busy from reveille td' 
taps. We know that in most cases you're 
not handy to shopping centers where 
large assortments of gifts for the folks 
back home, or of the things you per- 
sonally need, are to be found. So why not 
let Betty Mason take over your shopping 
troubles? Write her a note telling her 
what you want, and how much you wish 
to spend on each item. Enclose a check 
or money order for the total amount... 
and Betty will swing into action. If it’s a 
gift you want her to buy, send the name 
and address of the person to whom you 
wish it to go. She'll select the present 
herself, see that it’s attractively wrapped, 
enclose a gift card from you, and mail it. 
No matter what you need, Betty Mason 
can get it for you at Macy's famous low- 
for-cash prices. If it's equipment of any 
kind, remember that Macy's has New 
York’s biggest Military Centre, including 
a complete Officers’ Uniform Shop and a 
Write Betty 
Mason at Macy’s today*, or see her in 
person next time you're in New York, 


Macys 


“The World’s 
Largest Store” 


Service Men's Exchange. 


HERALD SQUARE 
NEW YORK, N. Y., U.S.A, 





| *We can fill 
| uniforms and accessories only 
| are sent to an army 
| us your officer's serial number. 


| must 


for officers’ 
if they 
ost and if you tell 
nsignia 
cannot be purchased by mail. Orders 
for merchandise to be shipped overseas 
be accompanied by written ap- 
proval of your commanding officer. 


mail orders 


PLEASE MENTION ARMY TIMES 
WHEN WRITING BETTY MASON 
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An Interpretation: 


‘  Casablanea 
) Meeting 








It is still too early to predict the final effect on the Allied 
public of Prime Minister Churchill’s meeting with President 
Roosevelt at Casablanca. Obviously, many decisions reached 
at the conference were not disclosed and will not show up for 
weeks and possibly months. Reaction to the disclosures made 
in the official communique was generally vague because the 
communique itself was noncommittal. 

We have made an attempt below to give you that reaction, 
to pertinent parts of the dispatch, as noted in the first three 
days after the conference ended. The italics are ours. 

“The entire field of the war was surveyed theatre by theatre 
throughout the world, and all resources were marshaled for a more 
intense prosecution of the war by sea, land and air.” 


For a full day after the coup was announced, not a word 
was said about it in Congress. Members were abviously 
waiting for their cue from the citizenry. The cue was not 
forthcoming. John Q, in the absence of mention of any 
particular “theatre of war” or nay concrete plan, was finding 
it hard to get his teeth into the matter. The New York 

Times in an editorial did little more than repeat the com- 

munique and tie it up with “the token act that sealed the 

inescapable participation of the United States in world 
affairs.” Most papers advised the public to be patient and 
it would get the full facts in good time. 

“Nothing like this prolonged discussion between two allies has 
ever taken place before. Complete agreement was reached between 
the leaders of the two countries and their respective staffs upon 
war plans and enterprises to be undertaken during the campaigns 
of 1943 against Germany, Italy and Japan.” 


The average citizen felt justified in questioning the neces- 
sity for a Roosevelt-Churchill meeting, when an Allied 
Joint Staff was already set up to plan worldwide strategy. 
General feeling was that considered as a strictly Anglo- 

American conference, the Casablanca meeting was ap- 

parently successful. Considered as a United Nations matter, 

it left much to be desired, or else much to be explained at 

a more appropriate time. 

“Premier Stalin was cordially invited to meet the President 
and Prime Minister, in which case the meeting would have been 
held very much farther to the east. He was unable to leave Russia 
at this time on account of the great offensive which he himself, as 
Commander-in-Chief, is directing. 

“The President and Prime Minister realized up to the full the 
enormous weight of the war which Russia is successfully bearing 
along her whole land front, and their prime object has been to 
draw as much weight as possible off the Russian armiés by engaging 
the enemy as heavily as possible at the best selected points. 

“Premier Stalin has been fully informed of the military 
proposals. = Fe 

“The President and Prime Minister have been in communication 
with Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek. They have apprised him of 
the measures which they are undertaking to assist him in China’s 
magnificent and unrelaxing struggle for the common cause.” 

Despite the careful explanation, this announcement was not 

well received here. It was noted that not even military 

advisers represented Russia and China. The communique 
is silent as to whether Stalin agreed with the Churchill- 

Roosevelt decisions, or whether the Generalissimo in 

Chungking approved. It was felt that decisions between 

Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill lose much of their force 

if our two other hard-hitting allies do not join in the 

discussion, 

‘The occasion of the meeting between the President and Prime 
Minister made it opportune to invite General Giraud (General Henri 
Honore Giraud, High Commissioner of French Africa) to confer 
with the Combined Chiefs of Staff and to arrange for a meeting 
between him and General de Gaulle (General Charles de Gaulle, 
Fighting French Commander). The two generals have been in 
close consultation.” 

This did little to relieve the minds of those who hoped that 
a de Gaulle-Giraud meeting would definitely settle the 
question of French control in North Africa. Whatever 
“agreements” they reached provided only for an exchange 
of information and for consultations between the Fighting 
French and Giraud’s government. Correspondents on the 
spot said that de Gaulle was at first reluctant to attend 
the meeting and had to be persuaded. The communique 
did nothing to clear the air but future announcements, it 
was believed, might do so. Finally, nothing at all was said 
concerning plans to set up a supreme Allied command in 
which all the nations would have a voice in mapping 
strategy. In fact, the need for such a council, in place of 
the present one from which Russia and China are excluded, 
was the major unsettled issue. Some announcement con- 
cerning it mray be nrade soon. 





; Right in Der Face! 


] CAN'T SAY WHERE 
OR WHEN-~ BUT THEY 
ARE GOING TO GET 
mr! —F,DeR. 








The PMG Explains: 
Military Government 


NOTE—The setting up of a body of military men to admin- 
ister the affairs and absolutely control an occupied area is not new in 
the history of warfare. It has been a necessity ever since the time of 
the Caesars. But until recent years, no nation has adopted a wide 
program of study in preparing for this task, except the United States. 
This nation has set up a School of Military Government at Charlottes- 
ville, Va., under the command of Brig. Gen. C. W. Wickersham. 
There, qualified Army officers are trained to move into enemy terri- 
tory on the heels of our conquering troops and take over the reins of 
government. This phase of a world-wide war is bound to be extremely 
important—important enough, Army Times thinks, to merit a full 
discussion of the problems involved. We are going to print, in three 
installments, an exposition of the subject by Maj. Gen. Allen W. 
Gullion, Provost Marshal General of the U. 8. Army.—Ed. 


1. Its Purpose and Scope 


By Maj. Gen. Allen W. Gullion 


Let us begin, like the Greeks, with definitions. “Military gov- 
ernment” is that form of government which a belligerent establishes 
and maintains by force of arms over occupied territory of the enemy 
and over all the inhabitants of that territory. The military occupa- 
tion of enemy territory suspends the operation of all enemy gov- 
ernment therein, both civil and military. It then becomes necessary 
for ‘the occupying army to exercise the functions of civil govern- 
ment, both for the protection of its military interests and for the 
maintenance of public order. This it does by military government. 

Military government has two ob-® 
jectives: First, to help bring the war 
to a successful termination; second, 
and entirely subordinate to the first 
consideration, to further the wel- 
fare of the people of the occupied 
territory. 

At all times, winning the war or, 
having apparently won it, keeping 
it won is the prime objective. The 
question must be asked with refer- 
ence to every intended act of the 
military government, whether it will 
further or hinder that objective. The 
administration of military govern- 
ment is subordinate to military ne- 
cessities involving operations, se- 
curity, supply, transportation, and 
housing of our troops. 

If hostilities are suspended by an 
armistice or otherwise, all military 
government plans and dispositions 
must be made so that the troops 
may resume hostilities under condi- 
tlons most conducive to a successful 
termination of the war. Military 
government must be firm, for soft- 





ness in 
courage the hostile population to 
disobey the ordinances and other 
measures provided for the safety of 
our troops. 

Subject to the primary objective— 
winning the war and keeping it won 
—the welfare of the governed must 
be always kept in mind. Military 
government should be just, humane, 
and as mild as practicable. It is in- 
cumbent upon those who administer 
it to be strictly guided by the prin- 
ciples of justice, honor, and human- 
ity—virtues that adorn the soldier 
more than any other man, for he has 
the power of his arms over those 
who are unarmed. 

A military occupation marked 
harshness, injustice, 
leaves lasting resentment against 
the occupying power in the hearts 
of the people in occupied territory 
and sows the seeds of future war, 
whereas, just, considerate, and mild 
treatment will convert enemies into 


by 
or oppression 





its administration will en-| 


friends. 

The exercise of military govern- 
ment is a command responsibility, 
and full legislative, executive and 
judicial authority is vested in the 
commanding general of the theater 
of operations. The commanding gen- 
eral of the theater is, ipso facto, the 
military governor of the occupied 
territory. His authority is supreme, 
limited only by the laws and cus- 
toms of war, and by such instruc- 
tions as he may receive from higher 
authority. It is elementary that 
command and civil governmental 
powers be combined in one person— 
the commanding general of the the- 
ater. Otherwise, instances may arise 
where military operations may be 
turned into disasters because of the 
division of authority in the battle 
zone between the military leader and 
the governor of civil affairs. 

Whatever may be the merits of 
cooperation in other fields, there is 
no place for cooperation in the 
theater of active military operations. 
The job is a military one. Those 
who help administer the government 

(Continued on Page 6) 
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Beats Insurance Mark 


Gentlemen: 


Your story, Jan. 16, regarding the 
$1,400,000 in service mens’ insurance 
purchased by soldiers of the 430th 
Separate Battalion (AA), Camp 
Davis, N. C., in less than 30 days 
gave this division an opportunity of 
checking the progress of its insure 
ance program. 

The 37lst FA Bn, a part of the 
|99th Infantry Division, which we be- 
| lieve is comparable in size to the 
|430th Separate Bn. (AA), purchased 
$2,014,000 in government insurance 
in a 30-day period. The men sub- 
iscribing to insurance had been with 
this division only 30 days. 98.2% 
|of all the men of the 37lst FA Bn. 
j}had insurance on Jan. 1, with an av- 
l erage policy of $7,468. The strength 
|of this unit is 673. 
| Qn the same date 75.4% of the per- 





isonnel of the 99th Division were 
carrying insurance with an average 
| policy of $5,184. We expect a de- 


| cidew, increase in these figures when 
|our reports for Feb. 1 are submitted. 
Kenneth J. MacLeod, 
99th Div. Insurance Officer. 
Camp Van Dorn. Miss. 
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(Armoraiders 


Seek Beauty 


FORT KNOX, Ky.—The Armored 
Force News, official service paper of 
the Armored Force, this week began 
8 photographic contest to select the 
most beautiful girl among _ wives, 
daughters, sweethearts and sisters of 
the men in the Armored Force. 

From pictures of girls submitted 
py Armoraiders and printed in The 
Armored Force News, soldiers of 
this newest branch of the United 
States Army will vote for the most 
peautiful girl, the winner to be 
crowned Miss Armorette. As a prize, 
Miss Armorette will be given the 
alternative of visiting the soldier 
who sent in her picture at his camp, 

rovided it is within the continental 
limits of the United States, with all 
railroad expenses paid, or $150 in 
War Savings Bonds. 

The contest will be run on an elim- 
{nation basis. The three photographs 
that poll the most votes each week 
during the eight weeks’ qualifying 
round, Feb. 8 to March 29, inclusive, 
will enter the finals. The 24 final- 
ists’ photographs will be printed on 
April 19 and voting to select Miss 
Armorette will start. The winner 
will be announced May 17, 





Battle Sounds Test Officers Nerves 


FORT BENNING, Ga.—Embryo officers are leading an attack) trucks, actual battle noise conditions, ment, training of the officers thus is 
against an “enemy held position” when suddenly their troops are 


subjected to a terrific barrage of rattling musketry, rapid machine |4ng a 
gunnery, a crump of high explosive shells, the whinning roar and | 


following explosion of a dive bomber, 





The reactions of the officers-to-be 
(or perhaps not to be, if they don’t 
react properly) in the face of the 
terrific din in battle, are closely ob- 
served by officer-teachers in the In- 
fantry School at Fort Benning. Will 
the proper orders be given? Will the 
sounds of battle confuse the men? 

From the noise, a full enemy coun- 
ter attack must be underway—but 
instead of live ammunition and air- 
planes, instead of using hundreds of 





actual troops when men are so sorely 
needed on a score of far-flung battle 
lines—a brand new technique of uti- 
lizing sound effects is used in the 
all-important training of the embryo 
officers. 

The new idea was developed by 
the Sound Section of the Infantry 
School, and through use of cunning- 
ly prepared records and huge sound 


can be 


cost 


produced at practically no 
in men, ammunition, 
irplanes to the Army. 


Use of this training is proving of 
;tremendous value not only to the 
|keen young men who soon will actu- 
|ally be leading troops into just such 
|a hellish din, but to the men they 
jare leading as well. Capt. William 
|A. Myers, in charge of the Sound 
| Section and developer of the records, 
pointed out that it would be practi- 
cally impossible to secure such train- 
ing outside of actual battle condi- 
tions. 

| By reproducing these conditions 
with the inexpensive sound equip- 





Father, Son 


By Pfc. J. W. Thornburg 

CAMP BRECKINRIDGE, Ky.—In 
camps almost a_ thousand miles 
apart, rivalry between father and 
son goes on. It is a friendly “feud,” 
these two are waging, the way it 
always was but there is a dead seri- 
cusness behind it now. 

That blow at Pearl Harbor hit 
“Pop” Noterman and son, Emile, Jr., 
right between the eyes. It didn’t 
take them long to yield to the pinch 
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You dont have to go ro 
ge. the radio show to send 
your own personal 


“Thanks to the Henks’ 


Here's the Duffle Bag into 
which the Camels go when 
the contestant fails to an- 
swer the question correctly. 
The contents of the Duffle 
Bag, after the show, are sent 
to various service centers 
for free distribution to the 
Yanks. Even when you can’t 
answer, you still send thanks 
to the Yanks, Over 585,000 
Camels have been sentat this 
moment of going to press. 





Carry on F riendly F eud 


of their own feelings. So Pop and 
the kid locked up the family home, 
threw away the key and neither one 
of them lost any time pitching into 
the real thing for Uncle Sam. That 
was almost a year ago. That the 
spark of that old rivalry is still spur- 
ring the other on became evident 
when the news broke that Pop and 
Emile had on the same day been 
made corporals, 


| to the punch,” Pop grinned wryly. 
| “I had just mailed him a letter that 
| he'd better snap into it if he wante# 
to keep up with his old man. Then 
along comes a letter from the kid. 
The return address says ‘corporal’ 
and my face gets red and there’s a 
funny feeling around the old ticker. 
|So we're still even up and going 
strong and that makes everything 








“I thought I had beaten the kid| just dandy with me.” 


gasoline | 


progressing more swiftly. The sound 
effects also are utilized to train com- 
munications men in taking and send- 
accurately without 
| being forced to become accustomed 
| to noise when under actual attack, 


img messages 


'Selidier Jailed 


\For Slip of Lip 


McCLELLAND FIELD, Calif.—A 
soldier who unwittingly furnished 
knowledge in a telephone conversa- 
tion about pending troop movements 
was found guilty by a court martial 
and is serving six months in the 
guardhouse here, military officials at 
McClellan Field Depot revealed this 
week. It was said that other cases 
are being investigated. 

One civilian employee was sus- 
pended for 30 days because he dis- 
cussed with neighbors how he had 
assisted in refueling a number of 
Planes about to leave for overseas. 
Other civilians charged with reveal- 
ing information have been penalized 
or discharged. 


IT TAKES A YEAR to train an 
Air Forces soldier to go overseas. 








. ‘ 


body has a lot of fun—in 
sailors, marines, and coast 


heart, pal, 





,..your dealer will send Camels 
for you to any Yank you want 
to thank ... son, brother, sweet- 


anybody anywhere.” 


AYBE you've been in the audience of Camel's new 
Thanks to the Yanks program in the Columbia 
Broadcasting Studio in New York. Maybe you were even 
in the show. Or maybe you heard it on the air. 
“Anyway, you probably know that when a quiz ques- 
tion I give out is answered correctly, we send up to 3,000 
Camels to any service man the contestant names. Every- 


addition to providing soldiers, 
guardsmen around the globe a 


lot of free smoking fun—with Camels, their favorite cig- 
arette.* Tune in this Saturday night. 

“But... you can send your thanks to the Yanks—show or 
no show! Your dealer has complete mailing instructions 
for all branches of the service. See him today and thank a 
Yank with a carton of Camels.” 















, ; 7 ¢ eo e 
rance Think bard, Mr. Murray!.. Thank your Yank with his favorite. 
430th Snapped here is Martin H. 
Camp Murray of New Bedford, Mass. trying j 
Ray hard to answer his question and send 
~ } his nephew at Fort Bragg 2,000 Camels. 
He got the answer. And his nephew 

f the got the smokes. ‘ 
ye be- 
, | Here’s Mrs. Wilford C. Long, of 

ase 

rence? aren ee — ny od =the full, rich flavor, the slow-burning 

sub- ver the fact that she’s given the : 

with right answer to one of Bob Hawk's mildness of COSTLIER TOBACCOS 
98.2% questions. A certain officer in the Army R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, North Carolina 
4 a Medical Corps overseas will be hap- 

il ised with 2, Camels. . 
—_ ee ee Four Camel evening programs you ought to hear.. 
e per- f 
MONDAY-C.B.S. THURSDAY-N.B.C, FRIDAY-C.B.S. SATURDAY-C.B.S. 
ere 
erage ' FIRST IN THE SERVICE ABBOTT CAMEL THANKS 
de- : ‘ , ‘ 
‘when *The favorite cigarette with men in the Army, Navy, BLONDIE AND CARAVAN TO THE 
— Marines, and Coast Guard is Camel. (Based on actual sales COSTELLO YANKS 
fricer. records in Post Exchanges, Sales Commissaries, Ship's euaene wei heen aah ence mes 
Service Stores, Ship’s Stores, and Canteens.) 
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“ Aussie” 








By Corporal Fitzgerald, 
Camp Edwards, Mass. 





Rights Wrested From Mess Sergeants: 


All Doggies Hail New Manual 


By Sgt. Gerald Rosenbaum 

FORT BRAGG, N. C.—The Field 
Artillery Replacement Training Cen- 
ter mess sergeant who is worthy of 
the name has the heart of a great 
restaurateur. He experiments with 
new taste sensations, proving them 
on the palates of his battery. In 
the absence of foie gras, pompano, 
pigeon breast and comparable deli- 
cacies, he works miracles in meat 
loaf and poetry in creamed beef au 
shingle. He is often to be found 
seated next to you at the table earn- 
estly inquiring into your reaction 
to a new gravy. In such cases it is 
best to agree with him. 

For every good mess sergeant is a 
benevolent despot. He is monarch 
of all he surveys, which if not very 
far past his nose is at least from 
one end of the mess hall to the 
other. Although he is working in 





) 


She has an upside down stomach.” 
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your best interest, his goodness is 
predicated upon absolute power. 
Efficiency Depends on Discipline 
An excellent cuisine is based on 
efficiency and, since efficiency is de- 
pendent on discipline, the mess ser- 
geant rules with a firm hand. Your 
admittance to his mess hall depends 
on his whim and if he doesn’t like 
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The Week’s News of the Army Ground Forces 


Straight from Headquarters in Washington 
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HEADQUARTERS, AGF—Camps 
in Texas and Tennessee were in- 
spected by Lt. Gen. Lesiey J. MeNair, 
Commanding General of the Army 
Ground Forces, during the past 
week. He was accompanied by a 
number of officers from Headquar- 
ters including Brig. Gen. John M. 
Lentz, Col. Burns Beall, Col, Michael 
Buckley Jr., Col. Giles R. Carpenter, 
Col Robert W. Daniels, Lt Col. Mil- 
ton H. Pressley, Lt. Col. James D. 
Tanner, Lt. Col. Keith H. Ewbank, 
Maj. Leroy C. Gilbert and Maj. Van| 
H Viot. 

Brig. Gen. Floyd L. Parks, Chief of | 
Staff, inspected Camp McClellan, | 
Ala., and Fort Sill, Okla. during a 
trip last week. 





NEW POST C. O. 
Col. George I. Smith has been an- 
nounced as the new post command- 


ant at AGF Headquarters, located 
at the Army War College. Colonel | 
Smith succeeds Col. Thomas F.| 


Bresnahan, whose new assignment | 
has not yet been announced. 
Colonel Smith will be in charge! 


of the post, which houses the offi- 
cers and men who coordinate the 
training activities of Army Ground 
Forces. 





ARMORED FORCE-—stationed at} 
Fort Knox, Ky., since its activation | 
in April, 1942, the 8th Armored Divi- 
sion has moved out and is now at 
Camp Campbell, Ky. A road march, 
taking three days and two nights, 
gave additional valuable experience 
to the troops under the command 


| of Maj. Gen. William M. Grimes. 


A vehicle demonstration, massed 
| bands, an all-soldier chorus and an 
address by Maj. Gen. Charles E. 


Scott, Armored Force Recruit Train- 
ing Center Commander, featured the 





War Manpower Commission rally 
held recently in Louisville, Ky. 
At Camp Campbell, Ky., special 


camouflage schools for officers and 


jmen of the 12th Armored Division 


opened recently. The course lasts a 





Maxey 
MIXTURE 
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CAMP MAXEY, Tex.—The old say- | 
ing, “A man’s best friend is his dog” 
has been changed here to “A cat's 
best friend is Private Whelton.” 


A short time ago Pvt. William G. 
Whelton found a stray cat wander- 
ing around the company area and 
he started feeding and caring for it. 
The stray passed the word on to 
other strays and in a short time 
Private Whelton found himself 
earing for half a dozen cats of vari- 
ous descriptions. He provided a 


temporary cat-hotel in the furnace Army and all along it was thought | at Fort Leavenworth, Kans. 


room and managed to feed them with 
scraps from the mess hall. 


Recently he was offered a job in 


the field house that required his 
presence there at night. He stated 
he would accept the job with the 
provision that quarters would be 


provided for his cats as well as for 
himeelf. 


SERVICE COUNCIL ORGANIZED 


Red Cross representatives from 
ten counties in this area met at the 
station hospital recently and organ- 
ized the Camp Maxey Camp and 
Hospital Service Council. The coun- 
cil met at the request of Col. C. H. 
Palmer, commanding officer of 
Camp Maxey. 

Purpose of the ceuncil] is to_provide 


needed equipment at the hospital 
that cannot be obtained from mili- 
tary sources. James B. Jackson, Red 


Cross field supervisor, St. Louis, pre- 


Half Brothers Meet 
First Time in Army 
CAMP EDWARDS, Mass. — Pvt. 


John G. Harris, 29, of Brownwood, | camp theater officer 
Tex., 142nd Infantry, had a younger | 


half-brother, Edward, 24 years old 
whom he had never seen. 


When John arrived at Camp Ed- 


sided. Maj. H. G. White, camp Spe- 
cial Service officer and others gave 


| suggestions on how the organization 


could aid patients. 
. 


. ° 


An outstanding contender for the 
heavyweight boxing championship 
of Maxey is Pvt. Curtiss Albert of 
the Military Police Detachment. A 


month, with the 604th Engineers 
Battalion (Camouflage) conducting 
demonstrations. 





Femail Types 


By Frankie Noonan, Ft. Knox, 
Kentucky 








The Girl Friend Who Keeps 
Sending Pictures of People 


You Don’t Know. 











your appearance he 
your entry. 

Do you wear a field jacket in one 
morning, buttoned up tightly to con- 
ceal a lack of tie or gven shirt? It 
is the mess sergeant who exposes 
you and expels you sternly from his 
Garden of Eden. Do you propose to 
sit with your friend when a differ- 
ent table has been indicated for 
you? It is the mess sergeant who 
appears with blazing eyes and sees 
justice done. 

According to Training Memoran- 
dum No. 1, which is concerned with 
general instructions to mess ser- 
geants and cooks, and was issued 
July 1, 1941, by the School for Bak- 
ers and Cooks, FA RTC, Fort Bragg, 
N. C., the mess sergeant must see 
that only sound products are ac- 
cepted for the battery mess and for 
the care and preparation of the sup- 
plies on hand. He must check table- 
ware and kitchen utensils frequently 
and make a report of broken and 
missing articles to the battery com- 
mander. 


is apt to bar 


Tasting Big Job 

The mess sergeant must be pres- 
ent in clean clothing at least 30 min- 
utes before mess call and must per- 
sonally supervise the preparation of 
the food and service of the meal. 
This personal supervision leads often 
to much tasting on the part of the 
mess sergeant. Some sergeants in- 
sist along about 9:30 a.m. each day 
on tasting orange juice, corn flakes, 
two fried eggs sunnyside, crisp bacon 
and freshly-made coffee. 

The mess sergeant is responsible 
for the orderly conduct of those 
present at meals. He prevents loud 
talking and other unncessary noises 
and many a GI meal is interrupted 
by a powerful voice shouting, “at 
ease.” While forks are poised in 
air, the batfery commander's repre- 
sentative in the mess hall cries in 
a voice of thunder, “you men will 
have to quiet down.” But so far as 
we know no mess sergeant condemns 
the loud chewing of food. Apparent- 
ly he takes the natural noise of 
eating fora sign of approbation. 

The mess sergeant is responsible 
for the disposition of garbage. the 
prevent of waste and the cleanliness 
‘of the kitchen, store room, dining 
room, floors and tables. It is his 
responsibility that KP’s _ report 
promptly. He must prepare menus 
and, according to Training Memo- 
randum No. 1 “He should be wel’ 
instructed as a cook...” 

The Magna Carta! 

Training Memorandum No 1! 
What Magna Carta is to an English- 
man, what the Constitution and the 
Monroe Doctrine are to an Ameri- 
jean is Training Memorandum No. 1} 
ito the FA RTC trainee. TM No. 1 
|}is the still small voice behind even 
|the meanest mess. sergeant. It 
| speaks for the rights of the common 
| trainee, the trainee in the battery 














native of Rockford, Til., he was dis- 
trict champion of southern Wiscon- 
sin and northern Illinois and en- 
tered the Golden Gloves Finals at 
Chicago in 1939. Pvt. Albert is in 
training now for the camn toursa- 
ment to select representatives for 
the State Golden Gloves bouts in 
Fort Worth next month. 

. 


ARMY 4-H CLUB 
Camp Maxey has a 4-H Club in the 


that they were for school children. 
The “Special Service 4-H Club” is 
the nickname given to the four of- 
ficers of the Special Service and 
Athletic offices at Camp Headquart- 
ers because their first names are all 
the same; Maj. Henry G. White, Lt. 
W. Henry McClelland, Lt. Henry G. 
Graves and Lt. Henry Haswell, 

7” 


Three 17 by 21-inch pictures of 
Samuel Bell Maxey, Civil War gen- 
eral for whom Camp Maxey was 
named, have been received by the 
Camp Special Service office and 
will be placed in the camp service 
clubs. 


Short Takes 


Classes are being held in the post 
chapel for men interested in choir 
and glee club. singing . Miss 
Gertrude Day of Dallas was in camp 
recently to give instruction to men 
interested in learning to play the 
organ . .. Soldier talent from here 


| gave a two-hour program of musical 


entertainment under sponsorship of 
the War Recreation Council at the 
Paris High School Auditorium, Jan. 


|25. Musicians for the program were 


assembled by Lt. Henry M. Haswell, 
..« Maj. Samuel 
F. Woodfill, World War I hero 
scheduled to visit here to speak 
on his experiences in the last World 
War. Holder of the Congressional 


1s 


wards recently he discovered that | Medal of Honor, Major Woodfill was 


his half-brother was now Lt. Edward | 


Harris of the Engineer Amphibian 
Command stationed here. 


once named by General Pershing as 
the greatest single American hero 
of World War I. 
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FORT DEVENS, Mass.—A _ signal 

; honor was conferred on 3rd Officer 


| Frances Wilson House, 25, when she 
| received orders to report this week 
|to the Command and General Staff 
Upon 
entering the school she will be pro- 
moted to 2nd Officer. 

| First member of the WAACS to be 
| assigned to a U. S. Army post, she 
is one of 16 WAACS selected to at- 
|tend the school. She served at 
| Devens as supply officer for the 34th 
WAAC Post Headquarters Co. 


Maj. Gen. Sherman Miles, com- 
| manding general of the First Service 
| Command, came to Devens last week 
|and made an inspection which in- 
cluded the 34th WAAC Post Head- 
quarters Co. 

General Miles was welcomed by 
| Col. William A, Smith. 





| Maj. William J. Condell, Post Ad- 
ministrative officer, was promoted to 
the rank of lieutenant colonel last 
week and enjoys the distinction of 
serving on this post for two wars. 

Born in Belfast, Ireland, Lt. Col. 
Condell came to this country when 
he was 16 years old. He entered the 
Army during World War 1 and 
served here when the post was ac- 
tivated as Camp Devens. He at- 
tended officer's training school and 
was commissioned at 21 years of age. 
He served with the “114th Infantry 
Regiment, 29th Division in France. 


A NOMAL-SIZED class of aviation 
cadets flies an average of 800,000 
man-hours of cross-country flights 
during the nine weeks of basic train- 
jing at Randolph Field, Tex. 





Gulli 

(Continued from Page 4) 
as well as the people governed must 
be quickly responsive to the will of 
the commanding general, 


If we can keep steadily before us 
the principles that victor® comes 


first, that we must bend all our 
plans and all our operations to 
achieve victory, it necessarily fol- 


lows that the government of an oc- 
cupied area must be administered 
by the leader on the spot. 


The commanding general of the 
theater is aided in the discharge of 
his functions as military governor 
by the section of his staff known as 
the “Civil Affairs Section,” headed 
by an officer whose title is “Officer 
in Charge of Civil Affairs.” Present- 
ly I shall tell you how we are train- 
ing officers for service on the civil 
affairs sections of staffs. 


The question is not merely one of 
military versus civil government. 
Forgive me if I reiterate this to the 
point of boredom. What matters 
most is that the commanding gen- 
eral in any field of operations be 
given as complete control as possible 
over all the elements that must en- 
ter-into his calculations. 


The administration of civil affairs 
is a vital element. Civil disorder or 
disobedience, hunger riots, passive 
resistance, inter-racial strife among 
the civilian population, profiteering, 
sabotage or false rumors may at any 
moment disrupt military movements 
of men and supplies or disturb the 
military time table. 

This is the reason why all modern 
armies, including our own, have 
come to appreciate the importance 
of their civil affairs staffs and to re- 
gard them as an integral and es- 
sential branch of the service. A 
well-trained civil affairs staff and 
trained occupational police relieve 
the combat staff and the combat 
troops from civil affairs duties and 
permit them to confine their atten- 
tion entirely to combat duties. 














street. 

“Foods should be piping 
Nothing is so disappointing as luke 
warm soup, coffee, gravy, vegetables 
etc.” With this sound thought oy 
No. 1 launches into its culinary ; 
mon. “Soft foods, such as mush 
mashed potatoes, turnips, should 
neatly rounded off, not merely 
thrown into the dish,” continues 
No. 1. “Pies and cakes should 
neatly cut. Pieces of cake sho 
be neatly arranged on the servi 
dish without excess crumbs.” t 
how many mess sergeants and ¢ 
might this text be read with 
injunction, “Go and sin no more,” 

How often must the command. 


ment return to heckle the mess gen 


geant who serves up the butter and 
olives any which way: “A little 
cracked ice added to butter, Olives, 
etc., before they are sent to the 
table makes these foods much morg 


appetizing” (TM No. 1, page 11), 
“A little paprika sprinkled ove 
mashed potatoes or salad makes 


them more appetizing and 
ing,” TM No. 1 reflects. 
Garnishing Important 

And how many mess sergeants 
have forgotten the high resolve of 
their student days about garnish. 
ing? “One of the best ways te 
make food attractive is by garnish. 
ing; the effect of color contrast ig 
very pleasing.” 

Yes, TM No. 1 of the School for 
Bakers and Cooks rates a place un 
der glass in the Replacement Cen 
ter library for the liberated trainee 
to view. “Small slices of cheese 
with apple pie,” says that great book, 
“are much appreciated.” And doubt 
less a little rum burned into the 
coffee at evening chow makes for 
that delightful coffee royale effect, 

Take him all in all the mess sere 
geant is a conscientious man of con. 
siderable talent who spends his days 
serving the public. When, weary 
with his labors, he returns at night 
to his barracks like a wounded lion, 


appeal 


converse with him, give him his 
mead of praise. Then the chances 
are that he'll say, “Wait till you 


see what you get to eat during the 
next few days.” 
“Will it be good?” you'll ask. 
“Good!” the mess sergeant will 
say, “from now on y’r gonna git 
nuttin’ but the best, sonny, nuttin’ 
but de best!” 


ee 





In one hour's time you can tearn t 
write in 5 minutes what now requires 


half aw hour by longhand! 


At lectures, in the classroom, in bustle 
ness conferences, in court, over the ‘phone 
or radio . . you can take down your 
notes as fast as you hear them . An 
amazingly simple system called SHORT 
SCRIPT—invented by A. Maerz, welk 
known author and researcher—lends wings 
to words—enables you to actually write in 
5 minutes what would require 30 minutes 
in longhand. 


NOT SHORTHAND! 


Shorthand takes months to master, ls 
tedious, difficult. SHORTSCRIPT is @ 
simple system of abbreviating the A.B.C.'s 
Even a 12-year-old can learn the funda 
mentals in an hour. Here is a boon te 
men in the Army. Can you write the 
alphabet? Then you can write SHORT 
SCRIPT. 


TRY 5 DAYS AT MY RISK! 


Send coupon below with check or money 
order for only $1.00 and I'll send you the 
complete course by return mail. If you 
don't find SHORTSCRIPT fascinating and 
easy to learn—simply return and I'll re 
fund your money. You take no risk... 
so ACT NOW! (Descriptive circular upon 
request). 


Improve your spare time while in the 
Army. Make yourself more efficient by 
learning SHORTSCRIPT. 


It will come in handy in taking dows 
notes in your daily task and when you 
return to civilian life you will have added 
an accomplishment that will help you i# 











many ways. 

VG eee - Sd 

| | 
H. L. Lindquist, 

| Dept. 1-6, 2 W. 46th st., N. ¥. ©. | 

| Send complete SHORTSCRIPT | 
course on 5 days’ trial for which I 

| enclose $1.00. If I am not de- | 
lighted you are to return my | 

| money. 

| Name _ | 

' Address —_ ; 

J City, State = 

J 
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made an impressive display, 


on the occasion of the governor’s#inauguration parade. 


DOUBLE COLUMNS of jeeps operated by men of the 8lst Cavalry Reconnaissance Troop, 
Paul J. Mueller’s Wildcat Division at Camp Rucker, Ala., are shown as they rolled through the line of march at Montgomery 


The Recons were in the forward part of the long proces 





“the eyes and ears” of Maj. Gen. 


sion and 
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Atterbury 
Antics 


GULL LULL LL LL 


CAMP ATTERBURY, Ind.—First 
Sgt. George Jennings of the 329th 
Infantry jumped to his feet as Lt. 
Col. Lynn Gammell from the post 
entered Company H’s orderly room. 

“I understand you hav. a Pvt. 
Cardozo. Jr. 1n your company, Ser- 
geant,” said the Colonel. “I wonder 
if you could find him for me?” 

Five minutes later Private Car- 
dozo was brought in. Before he had 
time to salute, he heard a familiar 
voice say—‘‘Hello, chief’—and found 
himself shaking hands with an old 
friend. 

The sergeant blinked. 

The colonel smiled—explained that 


Private Cardozo, as head of the audit 
and revenue department of the 
A Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad, had 
been his boss in civilian life. 


ROLL CALL 

The other afternoon over in Divl- 
sion Hers. Co. rec. hall, Lt. Justin 
Ware was taking attendance prior to 
opening his lecture for the day. 
Hands went up as he went down the 
line—“Division Haqrs. Platoon” 
"Motor Platoon” “Defense Pla- 





toon” till he came to “Special 
Platoon”. Not a hand. 


Bpecial Platoon?’ he asked. 

An emphatic, unmistakable bark 
rang out. A hundred doughboys 
glanced around. Lying there atten- 
tively in the back of the hall was 
Blitz, chow mascot of Hars. Co., an- 
swering the roll for his platoon. 


FAMILIAR VOICE 

When Lt. Gen. Ben Lear, com- 
mander of the 2nd Army, addressed 
a group of sergeants, colonels and 
generals recently at Atterbury, it 
seemed like old times to Ist Sgt. 
Brunno Skonieszny of Company C, 
329th Infantry, who served in 1926 
8s a platoon sergeant under the then 
Lt. Col. Lear at Ft. Sheridan, Ill. 


TODAY’S DOUGHBOY 

The January edition of the Sol- 
dier Musicale, presented last Sunday 
afternoon at Service Club 22, brought 
to light one of the finest doughboy 
Musicians yet discovered in the 83rd. 
He is Pvt. Anthony Iodone, violinist, 
from the 329th Infantry. 

A graduate of Yale University, Pvt. 
Iodone was professor of music at his 
alma mater and a featured soloist 
with the New Haven Symphony Or- 
chestra prior to entering the service. 


“Isn't there anyone here from the | 


‘Piece of Salvaged Cannon y 


Now Ordnance Shop Tool 








Special to Army Times 


Topkicks Aren't So Tough 
When You Take'em Apart 


By FRANK K SPRATT 


FORT BLISS, Tex.—Everything changes, even first 


sergeants. At 

survey 

AAATC, 
The 


least, according 


among several 


to a 
antiaircraft 
Topkick of Tradition 


time 
from 


porcupine at whelping seems 


peared almost entirely 
will doubt that statement. 


voice, but he is the exception. 

Your typical “Jack of Diamonds” 
who came into the Army 31% 
as laborer, clerk, mechanic, 
course, 


five. 


In an antiaircraft organization the first 


probably is a man slightly less than 





CAMP SWIFT, Tex.—There’s a 
piece of World War I cannon on 
duty in the Camp Swift Ordnance 


shop. 

When the Camp’s salvage drive 
got under way, one of the first ar- 
ticles sent to the heap was an old 
cannon that had seen its blasting 
days against the Germans in the 
first world conflict. The first piece 


of metal removed from this gun by 
the scrapper’s acetylene torch was 
made into a tool for repairing mod- 
ern guns and was immediately put 
into use at the Post Ordnance Shop. 


The tool was only part of 80 tons 
of scrap metal piled up to help pile 
up the Axis drive. Over and above 
this 80 tons were four carloads of 
tin cans which came from the mess 
halls of the camp and 6,300 egg 
crates which are getting more and 





more valuable with every day that 
passes. 

Metal and crates, however, are 
only part of _the salvage drive. 





CAMP EDWARDS, Mass.—Among 
he many desirous results to be ac- 
Complished by the successful prose- 
Cution of this war, in the opinion of 
Pfe. Alfredo Guerra, is the preserva- 
tion and protection of the art treas- 
Ures which are now in this country. 
Because of the widespread destruc- 
tion and vandalism throughout 
Europe during this war, many of 
the world’s greatest masterpieces 
ave been ruined, and Private Guer- 
ta believes that the United States 
Will be the art center of the world 
after the war. 

Guerra, who is stationed here with 
the Anti-Aircraft Artillery Training 
j enter, is painting a series of murals 

oll which will enhance the 
AAATC Officers Club. They will de- 
Pict the various activities of the 

ing center showing men man- 
guns and searchlights, convoys 


, 





recent 


the GI 
there are persons, private and corporal persons, 
It is true that the 
old-time article does occur occasionally, 


salesman 
other occupations are represented 
chances are very much in favor of the aforementioned 





first sergeants ain’t what they used to be. 
a frog-voiced 
puss with a jutting jaw and a disposition like a lady 


to have 
scene 


of today is a man 
years ago from a career 
or farm. Of 


but 


unofficial 
battalions at the 
leather- 


disap- 
though 
who 
genuine 
complete with 


the 


sergeant 
29 years of age. 
His marital status is as likely to be single as married 
and ther there is a probability the married ones got that 





way after entering the Army. 

In civilian life the future first sergeant was accus- 
tomed to finding $22.84 in his pay envelope on a Satur- 
day night. Never had it so good, eh, Sarge? 

Length of service—time required to rise through an 
average of three promotions to six stripes and a 
lozenge—varies all the way from six months to 15 
years. Out of one group of 25 first sergeants, 12 en- 
tered the Army via their local draft boards. The 
others volunteered. 

As for intelligence—according to the Army Quailifi- 
cation Test score—First sergeants run the gamut from 
Class I to Class II (bright and fairly bright) to Class 
IV (ahem) and Class V (whooosh). The average score, 
though, appears to be something like 103-plus, which 
is, well, a little more than three more than 100. 

After finishing two years of high school the some 
time first sergeant went to work. After working, os- 
tensibly, for nearly 10 years (some of the older lads 
brought up the average) John Q. Topkick entered the 
Army through the several routes available. 

Other vital statistics which may or may not be of 
interest are: The average AA Ist sergeants has had 
1 and % furloughs. Practically everyone wears a size | 
No. 2 gas mask. Practically all have little brass whis- 

tles which they use on the slightest provocation and | 
which ought to be turned in to the scrap drive—like 
this article. 


Troops 
Healthy 


Surgeon General Re- 
ports Good Conditions in 
Army 


The health of American troops 
|in North Africa is excellent, Maj. 


| Gen. James C. Magee said this 
| week, despite the prevalence of 


“almost every disease you can 


| think of” among the native popu- 


lation there. 


The surgeon 


Army general, just 
back from a flying inspection trip 
|to North Africa, England, West 


| Africa and South America, said the 


sick rate was little more than 1 per 


jcent, though the troops had been 
through the worst rainy season in 
North Africa in years. 


General Magee told a press con- 
ference that malaria and venereal 
diseases were the main medical 
problems of the Army overseas. 

The preventitive methods adopted 
by medical officers have been al- 
most completely successful against 
malaria, he said, but venereal dis- 
eases cause more trouble because 
“some parts of the world just re- 
fuse to regard venereal diseases as 
a problem.” 

“For that reason,” he said, “we 
don’t get the support from the pub- 
lic that we do at home, and it 
jthrows a much greater burden on 
lthe medical officers, 

“About all we can do 
struct the soldier to the fullest 
possible extent, warn him of the 
dangers, make available those fa- 
cilities that we know are helpful 
and work with professional groups 
and the socially minded groups of 


is to in- 





citizens to bring pressure to bear 
on the local authorities.” 
Typhus is a constant threat, Gen- 


eral Magee said, although there has 
| been none as yet among the Amer- 
ican troops. 


Barber Kits Supplied 
Troops With No Barber 


A barber kit to be issued to units 
overseas areas where professional 
| barbers are not available has been 
developed by the Army Quartermas- 
ter Corps. Kits going to troops in 
| regions where it is too cold to shave 
will include beard clippers to pre- 
vent formation of ice on the whis- 
kers. 





There’s 


contractors. 
of bones which 


have now 
dreds of 


the war effort. 
Finally 
goes into 


lected 
some 


over 


Steel, cans, 
and grease— 


in camp, 


war, 
O'Hara, 
officer. 


U. 8S. is training 40,000 pilots a year. 


a little matter 
garbage collected daily 
There's 
have been collected 
over the past six months and which 
been converted 


valuable } 
of which are now doing their part in | 


there’s 
the making of glycerine 
and many other items. 
the past six 
77,445 pounds of grease, 
every drop of it has gone to war. 
crates, 
they’re all part of 3 
huge salvage drive carried on here | % 
and all of them go into ac- 
tion to do their part in winning the | 
according to Lt. 
purchasing and contracting 


| 


of 12 tons of | 
and sold to 
232,000 pounds 


into hun- 
by-products, all | 


the grease which 


They've col- | 
months, | 
and 


garbage 
the 


bones, 


Harry F.| # 





and other 
the 


going to their positions, 
symbolic designs representing 
AAATC. 

Born in Coahuila, Mexico, 
lived most of his life in San 
tonio, Tex., but 
the San Carlo Academy in Mexico 
and also with Jose Arpa, famous 
Spanish artist. 

He has specialized in water color 
and is a charter member of the 
original organizers of the Bellita 
Art Gallery in San Antonio, one of 
the most modern and progressive 
units in the entire Southwest. He 
also is a member of the National 
Arts Club in New York City. 

The State Teachers College at Fal- 
furias, Tex., awarded Pvt. Guerra a 
prize for his painting of the “First 
Army” organized in Texas, which 
now hangs at that institution. In 
it he shows the hardy troops which 


he has 
An- 





studied painting at} 





Artist Sees War Bettering U.S. Art 


were organized for 
their motley 
weapons and regalia. 


fense with 
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Tongue Twisters 


CAMP CAMPBELL, 
reported 
early 
First Sgt. Raymond E. Beal, 
of Military Police, 
growled for a moment, 
ed helplessly for the buck sergeant 
who wasn’t there, 
fully started to call the following 


special 
bright 


squad 
and 


Unit, 


own de- 
variety of 


their 


itt f mn 


Ky. — The 
for duty 
morning. 

Corps 

Service 

look- 


one 


1580th 


and then pain- 


roll. 

Ciesielski! Krautonzis! Jaroszew- 

ski! Rekowski! Gasparek Lubin- " 
ski! Markovich! Tedeschi! Rel- bile engines fast. She's the 


necke! Zentz! 


Czosnek! 
NHLEPTONE Hee AMMAN MASE NN} UNL AYeFOC THAME GALE 





“wonderful”. 


(11/40 ACOA 





ATTRACTIVE Catherine Hodges is learning about automo- 


first woman driver at Fort Sill, 


Okla., works in Ordnance Shop No. 2, and says.her.job ig 


_* 
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of Art in New York. 


ONE MAN in the MRTC at Camp Pickett, Va., is using | 
tage of the Army. He is Cpl. Antonio Cortizas, Co. B, llth Medical Training Bn., who is 
making models to be used for demonstration purposes in Medical soldier classes. 
sculptor, Cortizas recently had his work, “Girl's Head”, exhibited in the Metropolitan Museum 





iis civilian occupation to the advan- 


day’s work has been added to the 
crowded life of the Field Artillery 
officer candidate in order to teach 
him the latest methods of close-com- 
bat firing. 


Designed to protect the artillery 
from surprise attacks by enemy air- 
craft or parachute troopers, these 
techniques now are being demor- 
strated as part of the sub-course iy 
materiel at the officer candidate 
school. 


The feature of the close-combat 
firing is that the rifle, carbine or 
light-machine gun is not aimed with 
the eyes alone, but is held firmly 
against the body in front of the 
right hip and fired from this posi- 
tion at very close range. 

To point the weapon the user sim- 
ply moves his entire body with a 
cat-like leap, landing in a crouched 
position directing facing the target 
and pulling the rtigger almost in- 
stantly upon hitting the ground. 

A specially constructed range has 
been equipped with moving silhou- 
ette targets shaped like men. Some 
of these, controlled by wires, are 
moved across the firing area hori- 
zontally; others can be made to pop 
up off the ground at unexpected 
spots a few feet away from the man 
firing. 

An anti-aircraft defense class, un- 





A former 





Army Soon to Call 


College Reservists 


The bulk of the Army’s enlisted | 
reservists in colleges throughout the| 
United States will be ordered to ac-| 
tive duty in the near future. 

An order was sent Saturday by 
Maj. Gen. James A. Ulio, Adjutant 
General, to the commanding gen- 
erals of the nine service commands 
reminding them that the specialized 
training program announced Decem- 
ber 17 called for induction of most 
reservists at the conclusion of the 
first college term ending after De- 
cember 31, 1942. 

That, officials pointed out, means 
that students will be called on vary- 
ing dates, depending on whether a| 
college has six-month terms, four-| 
month semesters or operates on the| 
quarterly plan. 

Exceptions Are Listed 

There are several exceptions to| 
the general induction order for col- 
lege enlisted reservists: 


(1) Medical and pre-medical stu- 
dents, including dental and veter- 
inary. 

(2) Engineering students of soph- 


omore, junior or senior standing. 


(3) Advanced ROTC students} 
(juniors and seniors). | 
(4) Students of sophomore or} 


higher standing in recognized mili- | 
tary colleges. 

(5) Aviation cadets in the enlisted 
Reserve. 

(6) Students 
training group. 

The last 





in the electronics 


category was set up at| 
the request of the Signal Corps, | 
which asked that students in elec- | 
trical engineering and other elec-| 
tronics courses be permitted to fin- 
ish their studies at the discretion 
of the chief signal officer. 
The calls for aviation cadets are | 
separated from the general calls for 
enlisted Reservists, because the avia- | 
tion group can be inducted only as | 
facilities become available at Army | 
flight training centers. 
Colleges Not Yet Selected | 

In general, the program is being | 
geared to the specialized training | 


program, under which a number of | 


colleges, contracting with the War | 
Department, will provide instruction | 


|ting his 





No final selection of colleges has | 


been made, and contracts are yet to 
be signed, but the Reservists called 
from college for induction in the 
Army must complete the basic mili- 
tary training of 13 weeks before they 
are eligible for reassignment to a 
college for additional instruction. 
Officials pointed out that not all 
of them will get back to college un- 
der this program. In the meantime, 
a number of young men already in 


|} the Army, who have never been to 


college, will have had completed 
their basic training and be eligible 
for participation in the college or 
specialized training program. 
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“Secrets of Voice Production 
Self-Taught,” by Edwin Hopkins, 
N. Y.; 75 cents, two copies $1.25. 

In his excellent pocket-sized book- 
let, Mr. Hopkins has 32 exercises to 
be practiced at home for the actor, 
singer, lecturer or officer who would 
project his voice so that it fills a 
large auditorium or carries across a 
field in the open with ease. 

Thoroughly discussed and _ ex- 
plained is the technique of tone and 
breath control, so important to voice 
projection; the technique of dia- 
phragm tone projection; and the 
proper method of increasing the vol- 
ume of one’s voice; and so important 
in these days—microphone technique 
with pointers for different types of 


| voices. 


The sergeant who has. studied this 
book should have no difficulty get- 
thought across to his men 
without forcing his voice. 

+ .- > 


“Diet Without Despair” by Marion 
White; M. S. Mill Co., N. Y.; $1.50. 

The author of the timely “Sweets 
Without Suyar” has again come forth 
with a book of luscious recipes for 
those who would “take it off” Low 
in calories, but high in taste pleasure 
there are fluffy desserts to round 


with their own facilities and staffs,|out the meal without rounding out 


to a total of about 150,000 young sol-| 
diers a year. 





the midriff; 
and salads. 


excellent meat dishes 








der the direction of Maj. George W. 
Race, on temporary duty from the 
antiaircraft artillery school at Camp 
Davis, N. C., also is on the curricu- 
lum. 

The students get behind 30- 
caliber machine guns placed on spe- 
cial anti-aircraft mounts and wait 
for the command to shoot at gas- 
filled balloons which are allowed to 
drift across the field of fire at vary- 


Sells $100.000 
In War Bonds 


CAMP PICKETT, Va.—A buck pri- 
vate stationed in Camp Pickett took 
two days off from his regular duties 


recently to sell and deliver $100,700|ing heights. Tracer bullets enable 

worth of War Bonds to citizens of| them to correct fire. 

Blackstone, Va. = . i aa : 
The super-bond salesman, Pvt,| = — : ‘ 

George N. Seay, DEML Section, e k Ch 

1318th S. U., who at present is man- Quic ange 

ager of Post Theatre No. 3, ex- 

plained that he sold the Victory HOLABIRD QUAR—no, HOLA- 


Bonds entirely through personal con- 
tact, having formerly been the man- 
ager of the Blackstone Theatre and 
a life long resident of that city. since June, 1941, the Army has 
“About $2500 additional in Victory |: Changed the name of this post. 
Bonds have been reported since I First it was Holabird Quarter- 
closed my report,” he said. master Depot—then, successively— 
Private Seay was inducted in the| Holabird Qutrtermaster Motor 
Army in October, 1942, going first to| Base, Holabird Ordnance Motor 
Camp Lee and then to Camp Pickett.| Base, Holabird Ordnance Base, and 
He has been in the theatre business} "Ow Holabird Ordnance Depot. 
for about 18 years, and is at present As one officer put it: “Can't keep 
assigned to the Post Special Services| ™yself in rubber stamps. 
Department under Capt. John T. 
Kibler and Lt. C. W. Haupt. 


BIRD ORDNANCE MOTOR—dog- 
gone it, HOLABIRD ORDNANCE 
DEPOT, Md.—For the fourth time 








Eustis 
Parade 


PEACE 


With Sgt. Jim Kluttz 

FORT EUSTIS, Va.—The problem 
of between-meal snacks has _beeg 
temporarily solved for Pvt. Mere 
Schiedell, of Group 1 headquarters 
A friend—and we do mean friends 
sent him a bushel basket of apples 
the other day. S/Sgt. John Connel] 
and Cpl. Michail Ruskai, of 14th Bat. 
talion headquarters, last week de 
cided they were putting on a little 
too much weight, and that something 
should be done about it. So they 
started a regular routine of running 
the obstacle course each evening, 
Their waistlines have already de. 
creased noticeably, but they’re both 
wondering if it’s worth it. 

It must be love department: Cpl, 
Elijah Greene, of the 9th Battalion, 
received a 2l-page letter from the 
girl friend in Cleveland the other 
day. And he’s been all smiles ever 
since, Pvt. Robert Taylor is g 
trainee in Battery “A, of the 14th 
Battalion. But he admits he’s no 
relation to the movie actor of the 
same cognomen. Pvt. John A. Alex 
ander, also of the 14th Battalion, jg 
a well educated man. A college pro. 
fessor before coming into the serve 
ice, he holds B.A., M.A., and PhD, 
degrees 
The Bagby family, of West Point, 


Va., is well represented at the 
dances held every Thursday night 
at Service Club No. 1 here. Mrs, 
Marian Bagby and one daughter, 
Mrs. Stuart Buck, of nearby Glou. 
cester, serve as chaperones from 
each of those towns. And two other 
daughters, Marian and Juliette 
Bagby, attend the affairs recularly 
as dancing partners for the men, 


Pvt. Raymond Schmidt, of the 14th 
Battalion, is a diamond cutter by 
trade. And Pvt. Van Eseltine, of 
the same outfit, is very popular 
with various OCS applicants. A 
math teacher in civilian life, he 
helps them brush up on their figures, 

Pvt. James T. Hearn, of the 14th 
Battalion, was a teammate of Van 
Davis and Walter Ruark, star mem- 
bers of the University of Georgia 
football eleven that defeated the 
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University of California Uclans in 
the Rose Bowl January Ist. 





Army: Keeps Soldiers Well Informed 


CAMP KOHLER, Calif. — The 
Armys intention to make the Ameri- 
can soldier not only the best fighting 
man but the best informed in the 
world is carried out at the Western 
Signal Corps Replacement Training 
Center here by the Orientation Lec- 


them “oriented’ ’to the developments 
of the day. 

It is intended to give the soldier 
a comprehensive background of glo- 
bal war, and particularly, the job 
of the Signal Corps man; the course 


ture Branch headed by 1st Lt. G. E.|gets fine response from interested 
Clark. classes. 
The Army's idea is to condition the} _ Another job of the Orientation 


the press wires, by weekly training 
films, and by functioning as an in- 
formation center where reports and 
rumors may be checked. 

The Army proposes that its soldiers 
know the plain, unvarnished truth, 
anadorned by propaganda. It bes 
lieves that the truth about demoe 





mind as well as the body and the| Branch is to bring the outside world | T@cy is more inspiring than any fane 
theory is that a man who knows|to the soldier day by day. This is|tastic concoction the enemy can 
every phase of the war picture will accomplished through daily loud-|shove down the throats of his de 


be a superior soldier. It is a far cry 


speaker broadcasts of news hot from|luded followers. 








from the situation in World War I 
when little or no effort was expended 
along this line. 

Basically, the orientation course 
consists of 10 lectures delivered to 
trainees by Lieutenant Clark and his 
assistants. These cover such subjects 
as the fall of Poland, Denmark, Nor- | 
way, Holland, Belgium and France; 
the Battle of Britain and the Atlan- | 
tic and the background of activities 
and aims of all belligerents. 

The lectures are pointed for the 
men whose civilian occupations have 
not given them the opportunity for 
close study of world affairs. But, even 
to the better-informed, the lectures 





Knows 13 


By (Cpl.) F. J. “Jake” Gregg Jr. 

CAMP DAVIS, N. C.—A repertoire 
of 13 operas memorized in six differ- 
ent languages is the unusual back- 


ground of Pfc, Giordiano Iellusich of 
the Camp Davis first post band. 

Born in Italy some 30-odd years 
ago, he came to this country at the 
age of 18 to take up a musical career 
on the operatic stage. Now as a 
soldier in the United States Army, 
he looks back on many highly suc- 
cessful years of singing, but as 
Iellusich puts it, “I can also look 
forward to a greater career, with 
everything at stake.” 

As a boy in his native Italy, he 
sang in the choir at the neighbor- | 


Operas in 


| his parents felt he should have sing- 


ing lessons. His studies led him into 
the halls of some of the most prom- 
inent musical conservatories and to 


the doorsteps of the best voice teach- 


| ers in Europe. 


It was after his studies with 
famous Blazevic and Grossi, noted 
for their work in America and on 
the continent, that he received word 
that he had been enrolled in the 
Metropolitan School of Music in New 
York. World-renowned as the birth- 
place of some of the most prominent 
opera stars of this era, the school 


the 


accepts only those with most extra- | 


ordinary talents. 


Leaving school, Iellusich began his | at 
hood church. His voice aroused so| career professionally and from then| broadcast over WMFD in Wilming- 
many complimentary remarks that! until induction into the Army he| ton, N. C. 


6 Tongues 


worked with the best opera circuits 
in America—Cosmopolitan, Alvino, 
Municipal, and Salmaggi—all featur- 
ing the best in the show world. 

Thus, his repertoire numbers 13 
operas in German, Spanish, English, 
French, Italian and Yugoslavian. 
Now a member of the post band and 
in a similar, if somewhat unfamiliar, 
position, he looks with pride at the 
request made of him shortly before 
his entry into the service—an offer 
(and an acceptance, need we add) to; 
sing in the Metropolitan Opera 
Chorus in New York. This was “one 
of my happiest moments.” 

Private Iellusich sang “Canique De 
Noel” at the Christmas Eve services 
Farnsworth Hall which was 
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dealings with the men. 
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PLENTY of experience backs up the two new 1]th FA Train- 
ing Regiment chaplains at Camp Roberts, Calif., in their 


Chaplain Orlando S. McBride (left), 
a captain, was stationed in the Panama Canal Zone for 10 
months before coming to Roberts. 
wards, a lieutenant, was first sergeant of the 114th FA, 
30th Division, during the World War and saw action in the 
Meuse, Argonne and St. Mihiel battles. 


Chaplain Frank B. Ed- 
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Hip-shots Taught FA }™ 
Officer Candidates 


FORT SILL, Okla.—An additional givin iynqnt iiNet 
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CAMP BUTNER, N. C.—A ghost 
headquarters of the 60th Medical Ba 
pere at Camp Butner recently, 


M/Sgt. Harrison S. Nelson of the 60th received a 


Jetter from Candidate George C. Hic 
jn detail a harrowing experience in 
was saved from a torpedoed ship. T 


pedoed by a submarine in the Atlantic, miles from the 


coast, as Hickman was returning to t 
to attend Officers Candidate School. 


The vessel had sunk rapidly and Hickman told Nel- 


gon that he had immediately lost si 
friend; Cpl. Ben Busick. 
“Ben Busick,” he wrote, “was on 
as I know he is among the missing.” 
Sergeant Nelson felt blue. 


Busick was an old com- 


Thought He Was Dead 


‘Ghost Meets 


walked into the 
ttalion, stationed 

badly. 
*kman explaining appeared. 
which Hickman : 
he ship was tor- he dropped in to 


he United States 


Butner Soldier 


rade of his from Fort Custer, Mich. 
diered togethered, and he took the loss of Busick 


They had sol- 


Then like the ghost*of Hamlet’s father, Busick re- 


Corporal Busick had been ordered to Butner, and | 


see his old pal Sergeant Nelson. 


“Is Sergeant Nelson here?” boomed our Corporal 


Busick as big as life. Big is the word for it. Six foot 
one and weighing 200 pounds. 
“I stared at him for a few moments, before I 


ght of a mutual 


board and as far 
for some seven 


could catch my breath, said Sergeant Nelson. 
Corporal Busick related a tale of shipwreck and 

survival to the amazed Sergeant. 

clear of the ship and had clung to bits of wreckage 


He had been thrown 


hours, when he was picked up and 


brought to a New England port. 








Troops in Desert 
Learn.to Leave Shi 





FORT WARREN, Wyo.—In a des-| 


ert more than 1,000 miles from the 


ocean soldiers at the Quartermaster | 


Replacement Training Center here 
are learning to leave a ship hurried- 
ly and go over to the side into land- 
ing barges. 

With the aid of rope ladders 
strung down the side of a building 
and platforms that pitch and rock 
to simulate the movement of a land- 
ing barge in a choppy sea, the men 
are being instructed in going down 
the ladders with full equipment and 
into the landing barges below. 

The training equipment is_ the 
newest addition to the “Cicarelli 
Circus,” the obstacle course named 
for the post’s director of basic train- 
ing. 


CAMP RUCKER, Ala. — AWOL 
|} from the Canadian Army, put up as 
ja “visitor” without charge, in the 
|stockade at Camp Rucker, and 
| treated to a trip across the United 
| States by U. S. Army officers—these 
|}are highlights of a recent odyssey 
| performed by Pet. (Canadian for pri- 


vate) Bill Novie of the Canadian 
Army. 
Maj. Morgan F. Simmons, Camp 


provost marshal, related this week 
that Private Sovie, 16, was recently 
picked up by the camp’s MP patrol. 
Sovie had left his Canadian post on 
pass to Detroit, but in that city he 
had been attracted by the advertised 
wonders of Miami, Fla., and had de- 
cided to take off on a tour of inspec- 





Canuck Caught in MP 
Net Struggles Little 


tion. Broke several days before 
being picked up by the MPs, Private 


to Camp Rucker’s stockade 
Major Simmons investigated 
case. 

Because Sovie was the soldier of 
another country, his status in the 
stockade was that of “guest” rather 
than prisoner. But he did his share 
of KP and other necessary fatigue 
until Higher Authority wired Major 
Simmons to give him a talking-to 
and head him toward home. 

Major Simmons and other officers 
chipped in and bought him a ticket. 
In addition, they saw to it that he'd 
not be without food on his travels. 


his 











attraction at Camp Wheeler’s great 
white way the past week-end was 
the well-known New York stage 
show, “Hit the Deck” featuring the 
crazy capers of comedian Willie 
Shore, the warbling of gorgeous 
Marilyn Ross and the performances 
of Lee Dixon and many others in- 
cluding a bevy of exponents of femi- 
nine pulchritude. Evidence that the 
show was a big success was the 
packed theater for each performance. 


Another outstanding bit of enter- 








tainment provided soldiers of this 
first and largest infantry replacement 
training center was a bit of acrobat- 
ics performed by Betty and Benny 
Fox atop a 150-foot pole set up at the 
post’s outdoor theater. The perform- 
ances, given Sunday afternoon and 
evening were special gifts from Betty 
and Benny, who were rained out at 
their first scheduled appearance here. 
However the Fox duo made a special 
trip from Augusta, Ga., 
their show. 
SPOKES 

Sports enthusiasts in and around 
this Army post have a real treat in 
store for them every time the Camp 
Wheeler Spokes basketball quintet 
takes to the floor. The Spokes have 
compiled a record of 12 triumphs in 
15 contests to date this season and 
are captained and coached by Cpl. 


luminary who was chosen outstand- 
ing performer in Madison Square 
Garden, New York, his senior year 
&t the Athens, Ohio, college. 

Other members of the squad in- 
tlude Cpl. Tom Hutto, guard ard 
tunning mate of Ott, Lt. Murphy and 


Cpl. Leo Mooney in the pivot posi- 
tion. All of the boys are former col- 
lege stars and display a fast brand 
of basketball whenever they take to 
the court. 

Reserve material for the Spokes is 
Provided by Pfc. Bill Donica, Pvt. 
Pete Quintano, Cpl. Tony Sabol and 

¢. Gordon Tenbrink . Winners over 
the Spokes are Georgia Naval Pre- 
Flight’s Skycrackers, the New York 
Celtics and neighboring Cochran 
Field’s Flyers. Among the victims 


tolleges including the University of 
orgia, southern service squads and 
trong independent quintets. 


What’s in a Name Dept. . . . Bar- 
tacks number .two of Hdq. & Hdq. | 
Co. LR.T.C. at Camp Wheeler, feels 
Pit is quite honored with such well 
known personages as John Marshall, 
Charles Laughton (The Great) Gil- 





tsleeve and the comic strip char- 
oxy Dick Tracey listed on its ros- 


p01 cy 
Whirl 
pany. NNUAL A 
By Pvt. Dick Tracey 
CAMP WHEELER, Ga.—Headline 


to put on} 


Carl Ott, former Ohio university cage | 


Pvt. Ed. Moeller at the forwards and | 


of the Spokes are several Georgia |! 


anaes 


CAMP BUTNER, N. C.—At Camp 
Butner, the men in the 92nd Medical 
Battalion on 
| the tradition of music in the life of 
At the recent 
battalion dance, the high quality of 
the music produced by the battalion 
orchestra came as a distinct surprise 
to those who had never heard the 
band. 

The orchestra is a kind of “Dixie 
Land Jazz Band” and is composed of 
six men, three of whom were profes- 
sionals before they were inducted. 
The pros are Pfc. Ray Anderson, 
trumpet, who formerly worked with 
a Dinah Shore combination, Pfc. Lee 
M. Trauth, sax and clarinet, who did 
two summer seasons on R.K.O. with 
Buddy Rogers and Pfc. Edwin L. 
Yerkey, one-time bass man with the 
Virginians. 

The other members of the group 
are: Sgt. Joe Pike, Sgt. Frank Ar- 
linghaus, and Pfc. Charles Proctor. 
The men arrange all of their own 
music and feature a local trio. Their 
specialty is the presenting of novel- 
ties; Anderson gives you that “make 
you want to dance” feeling with his 
imitations of Henry Busse and Clyde 
McCoy. Trauth’s solo spot comes 
when he plays the sax and clarinet 


Gas Treatment carry 


the American soldier. 


Solid Sending Swingsters at Butner 


at the same time. 

In the way of vocal music, the 92nd 
Medics are as the swing addicts re- 
neon “on the Every bar- 
racks has at least one “barber shop” 


beam”, 


| eenatet which vocalizes nightly. 
Say 
Says: 


Movies Tough 
As Army Life - 


CAMP KOHLER, Calif.—Movie 
Actor Frank H. Albertson, volunteer 
officer candidate who is in training 
at the Western Signal Corps Re- 
placement Training Center here, 
finds Army life not so different than 
being on location during filming 
operations. 

For instance, Albertson played in 
the picture, “Wake Island,” and lived 
under conditions similar to those in 
an Army camp. 

His buddies will have the privilege 
of seeing the actor in another movie 
during his stay here. It is “Silent 


Actor 


Witness,” which has been booked for 
the camp. 











Sovie was glad enough to settle in | 
while | 


} 


| 





Morris. 





IS HE KIDDIN’? Maybe it's a good thing Pfc. Phil Geller can't 
see the newspaper streamer behind him while posing for a 
magic act put on at Camp Croft, S.C., by Film Actor Chester 
That's Mrs. Morris holding the paper. 


—Signal Corps Photo. 








‘Lightning’ 


Seeks Marchin 


CAMP BUTNER, N. C.—The Spe-¢ 


cial Service section of the 78th 
“Lightning” Division is sponsoring a 
musical contest to select an appro- 
priate and original march for the 
division. 

Any soldier of the 78th Division is 
eligible to compete in the contest, 
which closes on St. Valentine’s Day, 
Sunday, Feb. 14, 

So far, several new _ military 
marches have been composed by 
|members of the Lightning Division 
| and many more selections are ex- 
pected to be submitted before the 
deadline. 

Maj. Gen. Edwin P. Parker Jr., 
|}commanding general, is appointing a 
| special committee to hear the various 
| selections played. This committee 
|will name four or five of the best 
marches and they will be presented 
at a special show on Feb. 14. 

Final selection of the winning 
march will be awarded by the Divi- 
sion Staff Officers Club. 











SIGNAL REPAIR Shop at Fort Bragg, N.C., is pioneering in the training and using of women 
in light maintenance work, and the success of the experiment probably will lead to their 


training and employment on a larger scale. 


Two young women, the first employed, who can 


do “almost anything” with a radio are shown here working in the shop at Bragg. Left 
is Allegra Bass, while at right is Helen Pablic of Bakerton, Pa. 


Division 
» Song 


Wildcat 
Wails 


JVODUOONOONYOONOAVOUUUTE ASSENT ANAS AORTA 

CAMP RUCKER, Ala.—The story 
of the rising tide of Naziism in 
Austria is one which Pfc. William 
Hensle, pharmacist of the 322nd In- 
fantry Medical Detachment of the 
Wildcat (81st) Division, knows about 
personally. Hitler became fuehrer 
while Private Hensle was a student 
in Munich. 

A medical than 
four years the University of 
Vienna, Hensle saw purges in polit- 
ical circles and deadly pogroms in 
the cities and even among university 
students, he The earning 
power was low and the expenses of 
living high. Schools had government- 
subsidized flying clubs and compule 
sory bivouacs for all male students, 


SONG ON AIR 


The stirring. new song of the Wild- 
|cat Division, “The Fighting Wildcat 
|March,” was presented Onethe air 
for the first time on the weekly varie 
ety program of the 81st Division {un- 
| day afternoon Serenade, broadcast 
from Dothan, Ala. Pvt. Emery I!cim, 
who composed the music for the new 
battle march, played the number on 
the piano and Cpl. Jon Crowe, con- 
cert and operatice tenor, sang the 
words, written by 1st La. Myron 
Morgan of the general staff of the 
8ist. 


{ALUN 


student for more 
at 


says. 





The athletic prowess of M/Set. 
Lee S. Shelton, Company D, 322nd 
Infantry, hasn’t been dimmed by 
his work with a kitchen. In re- 
cent physical fitness tests he led 
his company by a substantial mar- 
gin in a 300-yard dash. 


The Antitank Company, 323rd In- 
fantry, is credited with having com- 
pleted a four-mile march in 50 
minutes (with full packs) without 
a single man dropping out. 


A new custom is developing in 
mess halls in the Wildcat Division. 
A singing program is underway, with 
the new Wildcat March proving to 
be the most popular number of all. 
The program is one whereby a com- 
pany will hold an early mess at 
supper time about every two weeks 
and, with the help of a field organ, 
will “go to town” on tunes new and 
old. Other favorite numbers are 
“The Caissons Go Rolling Along” 





and “The Marine Hymn.” 





Pace 10° 
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Call for a Zombie 





YORKS 


a Ae. 


JEEPS are small, but potent. 
names. 


That's the reason for the fancy 


Doesn't 


Mean the Start of a Bat 


CAMP BUTNER, N. C.—There’s 
logic behind the pet names stenciled 
on jeeps, weapon carriers and héavy 
trucks of the 2nd Battalion of the 
126th Ordnance. 

Under the Army program, each or- 
ganization can name its own motor 
equipment. Some units honor radio, 
stage or movie stars; others pick 
fantastic or mythological labels. 
Walt Disney’s Seven Dwarfs find 
their place on the sides of jeeps, as 
do other comic artist’s characters. 
Some drivers, getting sentimental or 


domestic, name their motorized 
steeds for sweethearts, wives or kid- 
dies. Thus in Army camps it is 


nothing unusual to see trucks, jeeps, 
and tanks tagged “Hercules”, “Dracu- 
la”, “Betty Grable”, “Dopey”, “Snuf- 
fy” or just plain “Joe”. 

The 126th Ordnance, however, has 
managed to name its array of vehi- 
cles with a definite purpose in view. 
Capt. H. J. Wylie, commanding offi- 
cer of Headquarters Company, to- 
gether with the former battalion 
commanding officer, Lt. Col. Francis 
B. Shearer, hit upon an idea. 


Since the jeep is short on size, 
but packs a wallop; these were 
named for cocktails—small but po- 


tent. Weapon carriers, those broad- 
beamed, heavy-tired carry-alls, a bit 
larger and huskier than the jeep, 
were named for quality brands of 
whisky. The huge 2%-ton trucks, 





40 at Monmouth to Attend 
School in Their Spare Time 


FORT MONMOUTH, N. J.—An- 
xious for training in radio and tele- 
phone, 40 enlisted men of the 802nd 
Signal Training Regiment “overhead” 
have volunteered for special school- 
ing, partly on their own time, at 
this Eastern Signal Corps Training 
Center. 

The men are taking advantage of 
the courses on their own initiative. 
Of the 10 hours a week to be devoted 
to the course, five will be at night 
on their own time. The course has 
been organized by Maj. Edgar Sten- 
ger, commanding the Third Battalion | 
and three officers have volunteered 


telephone battery. 

According to Major Stenger the 
instruction is designed for overhead 
men not in any school here but who 
show adaptability for it and who 
volunteer for the training. 
course will give those interested a 
radio and telephone practice as used 
chance to become acquainted with 
in the Signal Corps and may help 
them eventually to get better as- 
signments in specialized fields. 

Men finishing the highest in the 
courses are to be recommended for 
further training. There is already a 
waiting list for the next session. 


®eaviest vehicle issued to the 


The | 
| he is getting three jeeps and a heavy | 


126th, 
are tagged for the “grand-daddies,’ 


|—old vintage brands. The unit® 
| new reconnaissance car proved a 
problem. When it was unloaded 
from the railroad car it did not have 
its tarpaulin top installed and it 
looked odd to the men. This car 
was christened “Vat 69” since this 


brand comes in an odd-shaped bot- 
tle. 

Thus, when a 126th motor pool dis- 
patcher calls for “Zombie,” “Te- 
quila”, “Four Roses” and “Vodka” 


| truck—not a round of drinks for 
| the boys. 

| “We may have odd named ve- 
| hicles,” says Lt. Col. Leonard L. 


| Beardslee, the 126th Ordnance com- 
| manding officer, “But one of these 
days our men and their equipment 
lis going to send Axis soldiers reel- 


: ” 
ing. 





to act as instructors. The course will 
last for 10 weeks and will concen- 
trate on radio operation and local 








Officers Honor CO 
On 60th Birthday 


CARLISLE BARRACKS, Pa.—To 
evidence their esteem for their com- 
manding general, officers of the gar- 
rison who wer not on duty at the 
time, accompanied by the Medical 
Field Service School Band, called on 
Brig. Gen. Addison D. Davis early 
last Saturday at the commandant’s 


made the best showing in three corps 
areas in the amount of insurance 
sold at its Recruit Reception Center 
last year, according to a survey made 
by Lt 
Insurance and allotment section at 
the center. 


The officer made an unofficial sur- 





quarters to honor him on the occa-| ye. at a life insurance school for 

sion of his 60th birthday anniversary.| Army insurance officers from the 
The officers and band informally| Fifth, Sixth and Seventh Corps 

marched across the quadrangle, and | areas, in Chicago. : 

on halting in front of General Davis’ According to Lieutenant Jaenke, 

residence, the band struck up with | pj; questioning of the other in- 

“Happy Birthday.” surance officers brought the infor- 


The day was also the 60th birth-| mation that 95 per cent was the best 
day anniversary of General Davis’| average reached by any of them, 
superior officer, Maj. Gen. James| while the insurance section here is 
Carre Magee, surgeon general of the| selling to better than 88 per cent of 
Army. Born on the same date in| the men processed. He also reported 
the same year, the two officers were| that while the average policy writ- 
classmates at Jefferson Medical Col-|ten here is for $9875, the highest 
lege. |average of the others is somewhat 


Elmer R. Jaenke, head of the | 


Geant Claims Best Record 
Of Insurance Sales in Area 


CAMP GRANT, Ill.—Camp Grant! 


lower. 

“An example of the efficiency pre- 
vailing in the Camp Grant office 
may be had from a glance at the 
score board. It shows sales for 1942 
of better than $1,200,000, with 
$9,806,600 sold in a single day. 


| Butner Licutenant 
‘Colonel Is Only 28 


| CAMP BUTNER, N. C.—The 78th 


“Lightning” Division has one of the 


youngest Infantry lieutenant colonels 
in the country with the recent pro- 
motion of Lt. Col. Peter C. Hyzer, 
28 years old, from the rank of major. 
| Colonel Hyzer is commander of 
| the Third Battalion of the 311th In. 
| fantry, a command he has held since 
he came to the “Lightning” Division 





upon its activation last summer 





f 


MOST MODERN means of treating battle-wounded 
Division and Armored Corps surgeons when they conferred at the Armored Force Surgeon’s 


tankers 


Office, Fort Knox, Ky., last week. 
illness and infection among the Armoraiders. 
Jr., Surgeon's Office; Col. G 





were studied by Armored 


Close attention was given also to further reduction of 
Seated (left to right): Lt. Col. C. L. Milburn, 
Horsfall, Ill Armored Corps; Col. A. L. Gorby, Armored Force 


Surgeon; Col. O. J. Posey, II Armored Corps; Col. C. M. Downs, 9th Armored Division; Maj. 


J. O Gooch, Surgeon's Office. Standing: Capt. E. P. Drescher, 


Surgeon's Office; Lt. Col. V. W. 


Petersen, 8th Armored Division Lt. Col. J. C. Boydstone, Victory Division; Lt. V. B. Taylor, 
Surgeon's Office; Lt. Col. I. G. Wagner, 7th Armored Division; Lt. Col. P. G. Hansen, 10th 
Armored Division; Lt. Col. O. W. Greer, 11th Armored Division; Lt. Col. E. C. Perlman, 13th 


Arm ivjsion; 1g. Col, S. R, Stone, 14th Armored Division; 
mordd DIN 


Lt. Col. J. L. Salmon, 3rd Ar- 


ion; ond It. Col. J, M. Rigdon, 12th Armored Division. 


CAMP DAVIS, N. C.—For calmly 
facing electrocution from a_ high 
voltage wire while he rescued an 
unconscious comrade from _ death 
atop a power line pole, Pvt. Herbert 
W. Anderson, 36, this week received 
the Soldier’s Meda! from Maj. Gen. 


Frederic H. Smith, commanding 
general of Camp Davis. 
Signal Corps linesmen Anderson 


and George Kincade were repairing 
telephone lines disabled -by a high 
gale. The strong wind snapped a 
huge tree near the pole on which 
Kincade was working. Kincade was 
enmeshed in the wire, shocked to 
unconsciousness and badly burned. 

Veteran of 17 years experience as 
a linesmen, Anderson instantly got 
into action. He knew that a “break- 
er” somewhere along the power line 
probably had cut off the voltage 
temporarily. But at any minute it 
might come alive again. 











Medal to Lineman 


Who Saved Friend 


Pulls Co-Worker Off High Tension 
Wire, Gets Soldier’s Medal 


Kincade weakly answered Werieg 
as to his condition. Anderson took 
a rope, nimbly clambered up the 
pole. Working against time, he Ce 
tricated his comrade. Utilizing hig 
training, he tied up the now uy, 
conscious linesman and lowered him 
to the ground. 

Then Kincade was rushed to Camp 
Davis Hospital. He recovered, but 
Signal Corps officers attributed to 
Anderson all credit for his quick, 
daring, and skillful handling of the 
situation. 

The medal was presented by Gen 
eral Smith, after an investigation by 
Camp Davis officers. 

The decoration was awarded dur. 
ing a formal ceremony at which SCV. 
eral battalions of troops presented 
arms. Before the ceremony Ander. 
son, a slim, quiet chap, said: “I did 
what I was trained to do. It’s a lot 
of fuss about a small thing.” 








| And i 


Beats the Hell 
Out of Me! 


|We have had some strife In this 


| Army life. 
We have had some grief and woe. 
| We have had some fun when the day 


was done 
'And when soldiers hearts were 
| aglow. 
We have eaten stew as all soldiers 


do. 
We have gambled, lost and won. 





$y 


ST TIM 


Bliss Bits 


TT ett HT 


By Pfc. George Streets 
FORT BLISS, Tex.—A new SYS- 
tem of announcing previews of train. 


ing films open to all Fort Bliss sole.’ 


diers has been set up by the Post 

Signal Office. 
Announcement 

are now 


of 
distributed 


training 
on 


films 
mimeo- 


|'But if you could see as it happens|sraphed sheets and contain, in ad- 


to be 
All I say, “Beats the hell out of me.” 


At the crack of dawn in the early 

| morn 

They fall out from each abode. 

| With a full field pack upon 
back, 

|All ready to hit-the road. 

In the course of an hour we find to 

| our sorrow 

Our feet are as sore as can be; 

I wonder again if we really are men 

|'Cause it beats the hell out of me. 


their 


Then comes the day when we hie 

| away 

| To the Texas barren ramp 

| With the longest convoy that 

| could deploy 

| And all of the men in the camp. 

|We are greatly forlorned when 
informed 

Of the tactical mission to be; 

/And the Colonel would say 

} easy way, 

“I don’t know, beats the Hell out of 

| me,” 


we 


not 


in his 


We pick out a spot in the heart of 
the lot 

|/And camouflage all the G.I. 

Then set up some maps of the aero- 

| plane snaps 

| Showing all terrain features nearby 

|When that has been done we sit in 

| the sun 

And wonder what all this can be 

|A captain walks by and we ask him 
just why 

He just smiles, 

| of me.” 


| 


“Beats the hell out 


All through the day in the same old 

| way 

|We wander around in the fold 

n the night with the stars 

shining bright 

We sleep on the ground in the cold. 

At quarter to five for those still 
alive 

There are victuals we cannot see; 

A shavetail quite numb is asked just 
how come. 

He pants: “Beats the hell out of me.” 


At quarter to eleven a message from 
Heaven 
|Gives orders to be on the move. 
The officers savor just such a favor 
‘And the non-coms and privates ap- 
prove; 
When the cool day is waning with- 
out due complaining 
And we pass through gate Number 
Three. 
Our pulses are throbbin’. We're all 
through with that problem. 
It beats the Hell out of me. 
Pvt. Bert Sandell, 
Headqrtrs. Btry. 
| 435th CA Bn. (AA), 
Camp Barkeley, Texas. 


Girl Travels 2,000 Miles 
To Wed Staff Sergeant 


CAMP EDWARDS, Mass.—Travel- 
ing 2400 miles from her home in 
San Antonio, Tex., Miss Ann Edith 
Smith came to Camp Edwards to 
be wed to S/Sgt. Remson R. Cover 
of the Medical Detachment, 155th 
Field Artillery Battalion. 

The ceremony was held in the 
36th Division headquarters chapel. 








| dition to the title and length of the 


film, a short 
merits. 

Films are previewed every Wed. 
nesday afternoon in a building be. 
hind Post Headquarters. These pre. 
views are open to all Fort Bliss per 
sonnel. 


essay on the pictures 


ESSENTIAL 

A soldier at Fort Bliss who wag 
past 38 years of age was asking for 
release from the Army. When his 
application was turned down he aps 
proached the interviewer like this: 

“I worked in a very essential war 
industry.” 

“What was it?” 

“The numbers racket.” 

“That’s not an essential industry.” 

“Oh, yes, sir, it is. You see, I 
made enough out of the numbers 
to buy 52 war bonds, but since I’ve 
been in the Army I haven't been 
able to afford any.” 

On the same day another soldier 
of 45 refused his discharge—claim- 
ing that he was a better man than 
iny kid of 25 in the Army. 





OATH 

In line with the current campaign 
to reduce the possibility of reveal- 
ing military information to the en- 
emy through loose talk one battalion 
at Fort Bliss is taking the Oath of 
Secrecy. The oath, administered by 
the commander, is as follows: 

“I DO HEREBY DECLARE, 
PROMISE AND SWEAR, 

“That I will at all times fulfill 
my obligations and justify the 
trust placed in me by maintaining 
constant vigilance that the confi- 
dential character of the military 
information now in my, possession 
or which may come to my knowl- 
edge from time to time, remain in- 
violate and that I will disclose 
such information to no one except 
those duly authorized to receive it 
in the course of their lawful duties. 

“That I will promptly report to 
the proper authorities any and all 
persons, both within and without 
the service, who fail to exercise 
due care and caution In maintain- 
ing the secrecy of all types of mill- 
tary information; and 

“That I will never knowingly or 
intentionally betray my fellow sol- 
diers, the service, and my country 
by improper disclosure by word, 
act, or deed, the information en- 
trusted to me from time to time in 
the course of my military duties. 

“So Help Me God!” 


As a reward for his 23 years of 


service in the Army, Sgt. Russell 
Urich, of the Fort Bliss Reception 
Center, has been commissioned & 


first lieutenant in the AUS. 

The Golden Gloves boxing tourna- 
ment, sponsored in El Paso by the 
Special Service Office of the ist Cav- 
alry Division, was the largest ever 
held in this Southwest Texas district. 

More than 120 soldiers and civil- 
ians participated in the tournament 
and the winners will represent this 
district at the state finals at Fort 
Worth early in February. 

Seyen of the eight, winners in the 
tournament were. soldiers 4 
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Learns Fast 


By Pic. Grover Page, Jr., 
Camp Carrabelle, Fla. 
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There’s something nice and round 
ghout the figure eight, so we'll say 


that eight out of 10 correct is a good 
score for the following: 


1. If a soldier on leave is arrested 
by civil authorities and unable to| 
return to his post, he is AWOL, even 
ff he is not guilty of the offense 
eharged. 


True False 





. * 
2.In proportion to its population, | 
the nation with the largest airforce 
{s— | 


A. Germany. | 
B. Great Britain. 
C. Russia. 
D. Australia. 
E. Canada. 

* ” o 


3. One of the results of World War | 
I was the creation of six new in-| 
dependent republics in Europe and 


the transfer of four empires to re- 
publican form of government. 
you name them? 

New 


Can 


nations: 





4. Of every dollar spent by the U.S. 
on the war, what percentage goes for 
sirplanes? 
) 5 16 24 


5. Were any British colonies or 
possessions occupied by the enemy 
in the last war? 


Yes No 


* + 7 

6. According to present law what 

{s the maximum disability veterans 

of the war will receive? 

A. $50 a month. 
B. $100 a month. 

C. $18 a week. 

D. $36 a week. 

. 


* 7 


7. Which nation has the 
army in the world! 
A, Germany. 


largest 


B. Russia. 
C. England. 
D. United States. 
E. China. 
* : . 


8. Pick the correct one. 

A. Strategy is the science of de- 
Ploying troops and material leading 
Up to a battle; tactics is the maneu- 
Vvering of troops on the field of bat- 
tle, itself. 

B. Tactics is the science of de- 
Ploying troops and material leading 
Up to a battle; strategy is the 


—ee of troops on the field | 















Randy Allen 





11S OUR BATTALION 
RUNNER BEING HELD UP 








THAT BIG APE HAS A GUN.. 
ROPE TO Swi 














AND PRAY THAT 
\T DOESN'T- MiSs / 

















Veroox.yn BOMBS AND AN OLD 


ZOWIE ...THATS T// IF WE CAN 
CLIMB THIS HOUSE AND GET AT 
NIHOSE BEAMS UP THERE.-. 


THE DEAL WITH. 








NLL TIE MY 


TN BONNET TO 
THIS END OF 





By Sgt. A. J. Abruzzo, 
Fort Knox, Ky. 





FILL IT 
WITH ROCKS.. 


























NOTHING AT ALL .. 
JUST SOMETHING | 
PICKED UP AT THE 
ARMORED FORCE SCHOOL. 























CAMP SHELBY, Miss.—If he for- 
| gets once in a while and gives the 
British Queen Anne salute—or says 
“wheel left wheel” when “Columns 
left” is called for, he’s probably 
M/Sgt. Roger Ferguson of the 715th 
Engineers, who spent a couple of 
years in the Canadian Army. And 
though he willingly gave up a first 
lieutenancy to become a buck pri- 
vate in Uncle Sam’s Army, he’s still 
of the opinion that the Canadians 
are on the beam. 

Sergeant Ferguson joined the Ca- 
nadian Army in 1939 and was a 
member of the famous 86th Scottish 
troops stationed in Windsor, Ont, 
Transferring to the American Army 
in January, 1942, shortly before the 
86th was sent overseas, he just 
missed the terrific blasting at Di- 








of battle, itself. 

* ¢«e 

, 9 Who said “An army travels on 

} its stomach”? 

| A. Alexander the Great. 

| B. Julius Caesar. 
C, Napoleon Bonaparte. 
D. George Washington. 


| 10. Subalterns are British com- 
missioned officers below the rank of 
captain 

True False 
(Answers on Page 16.) 








eppe. “And that,” he said, “gives me 
double reason for wanting a crack 
at the Germans!” 


The Canadian soldiers are “swell 
guys” according to Sergeant Fergu- 
son and can be counted on to stick 
to the finish in a fight. Though the 
salutes and a few of the march move- 
ments are different, the Army setup 
is very similar to ours. American 
chow is better, in Sergeant Fergu- 
sons opinion, but the Canadians have 





Set. Misses His Sw ageger Stick 


one great advantage—all of their sol- 
diers carry swagger sticks, which 
keep their hands out of their pockets. 
“Now I'm having the darnest time 
trying to find something to do with 
these ‘mitts’,” he said, exhibiting two 
fighting fists that forebode evil for 
the enemy. 





ARMY MAP SERVICE produces 


three to four million maps a month. 

















CONFESSIONS OF A PAIR OF SHOES ON ACTIVE SERVICE 






Boy—am | disgusted! If the boss would just Three cheersi He got] SAVE TIME WITH 
The day | was issued ! get some Dyanshine some Dyanshine— now 

looked great—bet now ) Liquid Shoe Polish. The ) | look like something. DYANSHINE 
my color has gone ara dauvber makes it easy Inspection was a breeze Ot Ale og 1d PAT Ore 
my toes are all scuffed to apply— it adds color and | hear we're step- Liquid 

wp and ugly. to the leather. ping out tonight. 


SECRETS OF VOICE 
PRODUCTION, SELF-TAUGHT 


Learn in a week to give your 
| voice powerful far-carrying com- 
/mand tones. Learn the 22 vital 
vowels for telephone clarity. 





Convenient Pocket Size—I12 Pages 
Postpaid, 75 cents. Two Copies for $1.25 
(Circular free) 

Edwin Hopkins, Room 345] 
255 W. 43rd Str, New York, N. Y¥ 
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pecaeg/- | Available in 
y 2 | Army Brown £% 
_ Cordovan VY 
Oxbiood, Black g=) = 
White Glaze 1) 
SAVE MONEY 


SHOE POLISH 














I'LL SAY YOU HAVENT, YOu 








BUT NO 
MEMORY 





IF YOU WERE ONLY WET SMACK! | DIDN'T SEND 
‘T- 
AN ELEPHANT, EDO/E! YOU OUT FOR THIS FLAT. 


WELL, SIS, I HAVE 
GOT BIG EARS... 




















EDDIE, YOU'RE O.K.! 
BUT PLEASE 
REMEMBER TO ASK 


EVERY TIME. 





YOU BET, SIS' AFTER 
TASTING IT MYSELF 
Lt NEVER FORGET 
FOR ROYAL CROWN COLA / ROYAL CROWN COLA. 
THATS BEST BY TASTE- 











MARGARET LINDSAY SAYS: 











WOK MY TASTE-TEST 
















eo 


Lovely Margaret Lindsay drank 
leading colas from unlabeled cups 
and voted Royal Crown Cola the 
winner! Taste it yourself — see 
why this cola has won 5 out of 6 
certified group taste-tests from 
coast to coast. 


yA Oy 
Best by Taste Test 


NOT ONE BUT TWO FULL GLASSES 
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We’re the Supermen 


Japs, Nazis Can’t Equal Yank 
As Fighters, Says General Lear 


NASHVILLE, Tenn.—The enemy are no supermen 
and American soldiers are just as tough as the Ger- 
mans and just as tricky as the Japs, General Ben Lear, 
commander of the Second Army, says 


ment: 


A great deal of interesting instruction and infor- 


mation have been given our troops 


( 
{ 


) 






wow a 


to make a trickier American, who has enough imag) 
tion to make a bigger bag of tricks than the j 
ever dreamed of. 

“In the Southwest Pacific we are teaching 
Japs what killing is like. So far as the Germans 
concerned, your fathers beat them in 1917 and 
and you will beat them worse in 1943 and 1944, 


In an orienta- 


concerning the 


capacities of our German and Japanese enemies. It you are better trained prior to battle—and betty - 
is sensible that we should know their tactics, their armed. pom 
fighting ability, and their characteristics as soldiers. “Now something about our arms. We have thy Name: 
“But let’s measure them fairly—against ofr own finest, best made weapons that will be found ip the Arm 
characteristics as American soldiers. theater of war—and you will enter battle with p) famous : 
Yanks Are Bigger of a i - _4 —s ° lay a @ terrie® oi] tong 
: ae ; . &§ to do it—and do it, y ; 
“The American is bigger to start with than the a SS ae a oe Here ar: 
average Jap or German enemy he will meet. In near- have wonderful = Pras nck and lots of it 
ly all cases, he has seen more of life, has traveled, has “In battle you will be pb the receiving eng Pvt. 
made more personal adjustments with geography, the enemy’s artillery fire. I promise you, you won' Boston 
climate and people. In his schooling he has learned like it, But remember this, the enemy will be re Recruit 
an independence of mind that is entirely unknown to ing such worse than hé is giving You ae a DEVEN 
the German and Jap. He is more accustomed to the : : Ph R 7 SR jeague 
use of firearms, machinery and gadgets of various it until you take his position, but your own arti until ‘it 
. ‘ 1 P will be making him much more uncomfortable thar 
kinds. He is more inquisitive and therefore learns he is making you. There has never been fort be 
more quickly and learns more things. His obedience an Army as well armed as ours. Have conta Cart ® needed 
is based on “knowing why,” and therefore it is more y co €nce ine soldiers 
‘ . : : . . those arms. All reports we are receiving testify tha ” 
intelligent. He is a better mixer with foreign popu- they are highly effective, inferior to none world. 
lations. Moreover he has a grand sense of humor, and “The purpose of your training is to devel t 
when he is having the hardest time he can always OP to thet put, « 


see something funney about it and get a laugh, which 
gives him a great advantage over the Germans and 
Japs to whom the wise-crack is unknown and who 
don’t know how to laugh at themselves the way we 
And on top of all that, the American can be the 
meanest fighter on earth—sharp-eyed and of nerve 
and heart, ruthless and vicious in killing his enemy. 


do. 


Enemy Learning 


“What I say about you Americans is what our 


highest degree the native characteristics of the Amer. 
ican fighting man. Use your time faithfully. And 
while you give due attention to the ability of your 
enemies, don’t let anyone kid you with the idea that 
you are going to fight supermen. You are bigger, 
tougher and better armed. If there’s going to be any 
title for supermen at the end of this war, you'll win 
the title. That’s the American habit. And don’t fon 
get this: Your fathers, grandfathers and great-granj 
fathers in this country always entertained the. idea. 


Infantry, 
TERBUF 











THERE IS very little truth, dagnabit, in the rumor that Juanita 
Stark, who is playing in “Thank Your Lucky Stars” for War- 
ner Brothers, has embarked on a campaign. to convince the 
WAACS that they should wear more glamorous undies. 


| closes 


‘Decorate Hero of Morocco Landing 


A report from French Morocco dis- 
that it was Private—now 
Sergeant—Joseph D. Day of Chicago 
who carried ashore under fire a huge 


American flag during the landing at | ferent occasions he entered the battle 


Fedala, Morocco. ; . 
For “extraordinary heroism during 





enemies are learning to their cost on bloody fields of and frankly stated it— that when it came to an Amene _ P¥t 
| battle, They have learned that our soldiers and marines ican tangling with anyone else, the American wou Yankee 
are quick, ready and cold-blooded killers. The tricky kick the living daylights out of them. That was, sistant 
Jap has discovered that it takes only a little experience good idea. You take it up where they left off.” oy 
’ 
ing for 

rial in 


the three-day action in disregard of During the initial landing on Nw 


his safety,” Day has been awarded! yember 8 Day participated in th 
Py : = " | ® 
the Distinguished ervice Cross and assault wave with elements of his 


promoted to sergeant. On five dif- 3 
company, part of an Engineer regi 





won the 
ment. He carried the American figgt™@4 th 


jarea to carry wounded comrades to | R 
‘medical aid. from the assault boat which was be 4 i 














Three New Guides Written for Men Overseas 


Iran, 
are the subjects of three new pocket 
guides which have been issued for 
distribution to United States Army 
troops in those countries, the War 
Department announced this week. 
Like the preceding guides, all em- 
phasize the fact that an American 
soldier’s conduct toward the native 
inhabitants and toward our Allies 
will have much to do with our mili- 
tary success or failure. Prepared by 
the Special Service Division, Serv- 
ices of Supply, texts include illustra- 
tions, maps, and a list of foreign 
words and phrases. 

Simple courtesy, restrained friend- 
liness, and respect for customs are 
the keys, the guides declare. Stay 
out of arguments on religion and 
politics, particularly in the Moslem 
countries. Refrain from _ boasting 
how much better we do things at 
home. 


Countries Are Important 


oe 

The guides point out the prime 
strategic reason for the presence of 
our forces in these countries: Iran, 
a major source of the power that 
keeps the United Nations’ military 
machine turning over—oil—80,000,- 
000 barrels a year. Egypt—control 
of the Mediterranean, the Suez Ca- 
nal, a base for the North African 
campaign. New Caledonia, which 
stands guard over the Pacific life- 
line which join our strength with 
Australia and with the Dutch who 
still give battle to the enemy in 
some of the islands of the East In- 
dies. 

In Iran, in spite of the activities 
of since-ousted Nazi agents, we have 
a good start because of the hospitals 
our missionaries built and because 
quite a few of Iran’s professional 
men were educated in the United 
States. Don’t spoil this impression, 
the guide warns, by offending against 
tenets of the Moslem religion. Since 
jogs are regarded as unclean, out- 
fits with a canine mascot must keep 
tt away from mosques. As for Irani 
women, keep your distance. Don't 
even stare. Soldiers will find plenty 
of amusement in such local sports 
as snaring ducks at night with a 
flashlight and a butterfly net. 

Respect all Moslem tabus in Egypt 
too, the guide counsels, remarking 
that there a date is something that 
grows on a tree. Don’t indulge in 
the small town stuff of flinging 
around coins for “backshish” or a 
mob of youngsters will follow you 
all day. Say an emphatic “no” in 
Arabic to the shady guides who try 
to lead you into trouble. In the 
desert learn from the old-timers how 
‘eo -defeat .its. sandstorms and hot 


Egypt and New Caledonia} winds. 


If an Egyptian host offers you a 
cup of very hot syrupy coffee, “it 
is quite Emily Post to inhale with 
a zooping effect. This indicates 
you’re enjoying it—and helps cool it 
off.” 

If you’re from the South, don’t 
mind it when our Brtish allies call 
you “Yank.” They mean it in a 
friendly way. 

Advises the guide: “In case you’ve 
been reading how ‘the jasmine-scent- 
ed night air throbbed to the bulbul’s 


song as a tiny veiled face peered 
from the lattics,’ just put it all back 
in fiction. It isn’t so.” 


tralia,” 
than a century. Some of its natives 
uniforms today and serving us as 
guides and service corps troops. The 
island must be protected not only 
because of its strategic position but 
because for its size, it has the rich- 
est mineral resources of any coun- 
try in the world. The swimming is 








African Fighters Take 


Siesta in Afternoon 


FORT DEVENS, Mass.—Theres 
little fighting in the North Africa 
desert in the early afternoon hours. 
The sun is bright and hot, so bright 
and hot that in the shimmering heat 
waves mirages seem real, and even 
the most cautious patrols are likely 
to send back fantastic reports, ac- 
cording to Pvt. Ralph Wodworth, Jr. 
who was inducted into the RRC here. 
He is now with the AAF in Miami, 
Fla. : 

Woodworth should know, for he 
spent a year of active duty with the 
American Field Service as a non- 
combatant attached to British troops 
in India, Palestine, Syria, Egypt and 
Libya. He returned last year just 
in time to answer a call from his 
draft board. 

Not having any civilian clothes 
Woodworth showed up for induction 
in British battle dress, complete with 
Major’s crowns, an honorary rank 
which was bestowed on him after 


sharing dangers with the Scot Ar- 
gyle Highland Brigade. 

Woodworth applied for’ service 
with the American Field Service in 
April, 1941, and was accepted in Sep- 
tember with 100 others representing 
22 states. 


The 32-year-old soldier confirmed 
popular opinion that the Italians 
have no heart for this war. “I saw 


700 Italians march themselves into 
a stockade when their general sur- 
rendered,” he related, “and the 200 
Germans in there moved to one side. 
The Italian general gave me _ his 
medals including an Iron Cross, 
which I brought home. 

“The heat is intense. 
reach 139 degrees,” 
tinued. “You don’t sweat, the heat 
simply evaporates the moisture’ in 
the body. If you're lucky, you drink 


I saw it 


table salt to replenish the body salts 
which lay in ridges on your body.” 








Sunday a Day 


of Rest? Not 


When on a 40-Mile Hike 


CAMP CROFT, S. C. — When it 
comes to forced marches, on rations 
that aren’t exactly sumptuous, the 
Japs just haven't got anything on 
the soldiers of Camp Croft’s Com- 
pany D, 30th Battalion. The fact 
is that the Crofters who went on a 
46-mile hike on Sunday showed the 
Japs a thing or two when they hit 
up a rate that covered 31-3 miles an 
hour where the usual rate in 2% 
miles per hour. 

The biggest trouble was blisters, 
ist Lt. Wendell Binkley, commander 





of Company D, said and that was 





due to the reluctance of individual 
soldiers to report blisters when they 
first appeared. Because of this sev- 
eral soldiers had to drop out and be 
sent back to camp. 

When the soldiers returned from 
their 45-mile hike, it might have 
been expected that a nice soft bunk 
wound have been the first objective, 
but apparently many of them were 
still rarin’ to go places, and after 
freshening up with showers and 
clean clothes, they dauntlessly set 
out to complete the day with a visit 
to a camp movie. 





New Caledonia, “the French Aus- | — 
has been French for more | 


are proudly wearing United Nations’ | 


| 


Woodworth con-| 


water and take salt tablets or plain | 











|ing subjected to heavy shell fire andtition wi 
| planted the flag on the beach. 










Then with his company commander™ Lt. F 

Capt. James O. Gibbons, of N ae 

; Mexico, Day pushed forward int) weight 
fine, but at some beaches one must jan area which was being shelled Schofiel 
beware of sharks and water mocca- | and carried five to seven wounded ~y 


sins. men back to an aid station. _ 
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CORPORALS Joseph M. Sciranko and Mario J. Alexander o! 
the pioneer platoon at the Camp Wolters, Tex., infantry re 
placement training center, demonstrate what the well-camou- 
flaged soldier will wear. Camouflaging is only on of the 
many phases of modern warfare taught in the pioneer school 
here. The pioneers also build bridges from vines and dyn 
mited trees, hack roads through jungles with 30-inch mo 
chetes, locate and destroy with hand feelers enemy mines 
ae heavily loaded trucks across obstructing creeks 
itches. 
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Soldiers Jam Post's | Private Fought 
Weight Lifting Class 














Louis—and Won 


GREENVILLE ARMY AIRBASE, S. C.—This war business is 
| Strictly anti-climax for one soldier stationed here. He’s Pvt. Stanley 


Evans, and back in 1934 Stan slapped Joe Louis in the puss and lived 
not only to tell about it, but to brag that he had won. 


| 
| 
| The brawny, genial member of a Negro Ordnance Company not 





only lasted three rounds with Joe in the Golden Gloves finals in 
| Detroit, but when the fight was over, Stan was winner by unanimous 
| vote. 





= — 


Stan then went on to the national Golden Gloves at St. Louis 
bette pan 


, to win the title there in the heavyweight class, while Joe filled 
in in the light-heavy division to win also. 

A veteran of more than a hundred fights, Private Evans has 
never been knocked out. He's won ninety per cent of his fights, and 
a good part of them by knockouts. 

“I just beat Joe to the punch,” Stan recalls. A year before, how- 
ever, he wasn’t so lucky. Joe tagged him in the second round, and 
although Stan got up off the floor to finish the bout, he lost the 
decision. 





ve thi = Names make news, so they say, and 
In any the Army has more than its share of 
Plenty famous athletes whose names were on | 
territe® gi] tongues not so many years back. 
. Youd Here are just a few of them: 





pvt. Albert “Skippy” Roberge, 
end dB poston Braves infielder, is in the 
1 Wout Recruit Reception Center at FORT 
re DEVENS, Mass. Roberge says big- 
Not sty ue baseball should carry on 
tilly gatil it interferes with the war ef- 
le fort because “it will offer much 
1 Cath needed recreation to war workers, 
ence in soldiers and warriors all over the 
ify that world.” 





SoutheasternTourney 
Draws Service Teams 


COCHRAN FIELD, Ga.—The | meet during the regular season. The 
Southeastern Service Teams Basket- | Skycrackers from Athens, Ga., will 
ball Tournament will feature many | probably rule as favorites, since they 
teams in the AAFSETC if plans,| have taken the measure of both 





» to tht nyt, “Handy-Andy” Sfrisi, 351st 
Ame E itantry, 83rd Division, CAMP AT- 
, An TERBURY, Ind., once held a whole 
. yourF raft of amateur boxing titles includ- 
ea that ing the Delaware Valley lightweight, 
Digger Pennsylvania lightweight and Mid- 
any Baie Atlantic AAU crowns. He won 










u'll 


i Wit 936 of 144 matches and never hit the which are now underway, material-|Camp Wheeler and Cochran Field, 
n't fore anvas. ize. With the USO—Army Athletic |} rated as two of the best in the 
— pies committee of Macon sponsoring the | Southeast sector. 
> j 


event on Feb. 24, 25 and 26, at the 
Macon Auditorium, and the direction 
of it in the hands of Lt. Albert S.| aadressed to Mr. Oscar Brock, secre- 
Whitfield Jr., Cochran Field athletic tary of the committee, care "of the 
officer, it appears that at least 16] \acon U. S. O. 

teams will take part in tourney play. 


Pvt. Jimmy Reese, New York 
Yankee second baseman, is an as- 
sistant to the 12th Armored Divi- 
sion Athletic officer, CAMP CAMP- 
BELL, Ky. Reese says he’s scout- 
ing for future major league mate- 


Entries and correspondence re 


1 Amer garding the tournament’ would be 


1 would 
| Was A 








rial in the Army. Included thus far on_ the List of | sinvnmmnnnnnnnnnnninniininnviinnntninitiiiiiiiiiiniiiii ita 
1] sonia CPL. KIMON VOYAGES tentative entries are, Maxwell Field, 
MUR, Alfred Reinke, colored ne- A Perfect.Specimen suger Vuld, Guaer Vild Dusit! Jags Gen Gal 
,,Mtional outboard racing champion, is Field, Jackson rmy r Base, Dale 
on No dationed at BAINBRIDGE Army , Mabry Field, Marianna, Hunter Field, a 
in the. . yee i RANDOLPH FIELD, Tex.—Build- Voyages can now handle 300 pounds | Robins Field, Herbert Smart Airport ; 
Air Base, Ga., where he has traded | ing group of physically super men | with ease. He guarantees to add 20| and Cochran Field. this week in and around the uni- 


} Of hitiin his boat for a GI truck. Reinke] a+ the West Point of the Alt te the : : a .. 
i i } pounds of muscio to say man whe s fied th n-| versity town of Nagoya, Japan, a 
er regigwon the title in 1940. He also shat-| tack which has been handed Cpl.|will train as prescribed for six Others who have signified their | : Boy Pp 


can flag tered the Class F outboard record terest are Camp Wheeler, the! hotbed of the sport, in order to 


for the mile with a 67 m.p.h. run, Kimon Voyages, former Bronx boy | months. Marines at Parris Island, Fort 


Was befand also the five-mile run in compe- wae possesses the most perfect Lt. G. A, Walker, in charge of the | Screven, U. S. Naval Air Station in — on per aap eanaar sit — 
fire andl tit oy $0 mm hb. average P physique in the United States. Randolph Field physical training] Atlanta, Athens Pre-Flight School,| toms introduced from America. 
ch — = ‘é enmen —— ith = heel ger program, was a little skeptical at} Morris Field, N. C., Camp Stewart,| The action was taken by educa- 

ail = Pages cach wha want to adi ncinrg | urst about the success of a weight| Newport Army Airport, Ark., and] tional authorities who objected to 
mander,™ Lt. Francis German, now with |50 men each who want to add points | jifting course. Greenville BFTS, Miss. - <a J aa 
of Newg the 36th Division at CAMP ED- | and muscles to their frames. preferential treatment accorde 


4 inf WARDS, Mass., held the welter- | It started last Dec. 7—this weight | witing tn their free time to de the gone, tourney will do much to clar-| to members of baseball teams” by 
ull weight boxing championship of [lifting group—with about 15 mem- work it takes to get in shape with pe Be A nce th as to basketball su-| the professors. 
Schofield Barracks, Hawaii, for six | bers and three sets of bars and : ifti a . b 

voundell years, weights. aes Sane premacy, since it has. been all: but | guuuiuuuqiyy 
eamannsn Word soon got around that Voy-| “Now it looks like most men se-/| impossible to have most of the teams ra 

Private Harvey Haley, light-heavy-| ages in five years time had built |cretly wish they had muscles drip: | - 

eight champion of the Marine} himself up from 105 pounds to 200 — rT ge ey as age aaa 

Bee rom 2058 to 198, grooming] Pou, acl Fecired Nopages | meio wet thems For Your C Rec Hall— 

perts had omcia cla y § F 
a, st Rac ccnecindte anaes ~ a perfect physical specimen, and that Each class meeting, new men turn | or our ompany ec a 
early in February. this Voyages was the same fellow| up to join the class. A limit of 100 | 


whose picture has appeared on the|is being observed. : ~ 

cover ff meat physical culture maga- New bars and weights have been | This Table Complete for 5275.00 

zines. ordered for future classes. After 
Men who are waiting eagerly their |this original group has mastered | 

change to get a chance at the enemy | Voyages formula and built up their 

face to face, flocked to the weight! muscles, a number will become in- | 

lifting class. structors for the new weight lifting 
Beginning by lifting 100 pounds, | classes. 
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Clayton Heafner, who for the 
past five years has numbered 
among the top five golf pros, was 
ducted at CAMP CROFT, S. C. 
Heafner, who was among the top 
Money winners last year, had the 
country gasping as he tied Byron 
Nelson in the $15,000 Tam 0’ 


Pia wi nine” Bottle of Ex-Champs_ 


® Pvt. Bernard C. Martin, SCOTT * 

MmIELD, Ill, once held 17 diving D t Polk 
litles, including the South Atlantic nh S 1m raw cl 

MBAAU one-meter diving championship 
prom 1934 to 1938. CAMP POLK, La.—Thirty-five| champion in 1938. Conti piled up 


“ . j jal rounds 
hundred soldier boxing enthusiasts | Valuable points in the initia ’ 
Pvt. Le th jer- 

ge br magpie he gen saw Pvt. Mistos Grispos, former — ee oe oe oe It’s Thoroughly Modern, Fully Guaranteed, 


iter on the gridiron last fall and | European lightweight champion, bat- Three preliminary scraps ended in : . 
® fourth largest in the nation. | tle to a draw with Pvt. Jimmy Conti, | technical knockouts after lightning Meets Government Requirements. Olive Green 























total was 1550 yards. He is |ex-New England amateur feather-| fast action. » Pes, Pee 
awaiting assignment at the FORT | weight titleist, in a five-round thril- In the opening event, Pvt. Patric — ‘ P 
CUSTER, Mich., Recruit Reception | ler which featured a sevenbout box-| Lisa, 122 pounder, stopped Pvt. Wil- Pebble Finish, Doweled Slate Bed, Blind Rails. 
Center. ing program staged by the 11th Ar-|liam Sloan, 119, six seconds before 





mored division in the Norbert F. de| the end of the first round of their 


Pvt. Tommy Forte, leading con-|Four Field House, Thursday —_ — Frank £. Flanagan, 150 Best double-quick cushions, high-grade rubber back bed 
ender for the world’s bantamweight Both former champions weighe vt. ran . ’ ° : 
Mitle, is top man on the boxing team| 145 pounds and fought on even terms| pound, socked his way to a T.K.O., cloth. Highest grade leather pocket equipment and 


ie% the 130ist Service Unit at the|from the opening to the final bell.|over S/Sgt. Cyrus Bennett, 150 leather trim. 


EW CUMBERLAND Reception Grispos, winner of 232 bouts out of — i a 160 
menter, Pa. His brother, Johnny, is| 254 scraps in professional circles be- vt. eonar » , 
Mstructing the team now that Cpl.|fore entering the Army, displayed | pounds, hung up the third kayo of HERE’S OUR RENTAL PURCHASE : 
Billy Conn, heavyweight contender,|the same ring generalship and style | the evening when he belted out Pvt. PLAN: Order the table now. Set it up Included FREE with 
Mas been transferred to Camp Lee,| which enabled him to win the Euro-| Sammy Hunt, 160, in the third and and play on it for 30 days. Then pay the above table are: 
a, pean crown from Eric Boon, British | final round of their scrap. $25 per month each month for eleven 1 set Hyatt balls and 
: months. Or if your budget will stand Bakelite Cue Ball, 1 
it, we'll allow you a discount of 2 per cue rack, 1 ball rack, 


e ° cent if the entire amount is paid within a dee’ at he 
ou Can Ca is Spor OU LIKE | Bice om Gece Mioment: Uncer | nih ton! pera 
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of the Bin a whale show. He was the/get a job managing a drive-in cafe| men said they never saw a guy that 
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Mshion the show, so Harold borrowed | him March 3, 1941. He went through; PVT. JACK (KEITH) ERICKSON oe ° . 
“A ag sia mi ae ah, sian ’ tala incinnati, Ohio 
1 MO Breedie and thread and stitched but-| radio, gunnery, and bombardier|now stationed at Randolph Field, 1019 Broadway Cc 
nines, ‘én his own gkin for ‘a while. It! schools. Harold thinks maybe he’ll| Tex. has composed more than 206 
3 : &reat training for those GI shots' stay in the Army when it’s over.| popular songs. ‘ 
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HERE'S a sectional view of the new Service Club No. 1, Area 


No. 2, just opened at Camp McCain, Miss. It is attractively 
furnished with red-top tables and a soda fountain. 


CUCU 


Wolfers Route Step 


SC CT MC 
Special to Army Times 


CAMP WOLTERS, Tex.—Keyed to the pace of Infantry training here, 
“On the Double!,” an all-soldier musical revue, is being whipped into 
shape for production early in March. “On the Double!”, an activity of the 
Special Service Office, marks Camp Wolters’ second venture in show busi- 
ness. Its first presentation, “Life Begins at 5:30”, closed a highly success- 
ful run last July. Purpose of the embryo “On the Double!” is threefold: 
To build morale and entertain troops here, to provide an outlet for the ex- 
pression of talent, and to develop soldier talent that later might entertain 
troops in the field and in combat areas. 

. + 7 





First Sgt. Eugene Essman ie about convinced he’ll have to make some 
revisions in his filing system. Under “P”, he’s going to classify “Pups— | 
Newly Born”. His bulldog, “Bobby”, gave a command performance a 
while back when she climbed into a drawer of Sergeant Essman’s desk 
and nonchalantly gave birth to five puppies. 

o 7 ~ 


Paul W. Kuentzel made a jump of three grades with one terrific spring. 
As an assistant company clerk at this infantry replacement training center, | 
Kuentzel was a corporal just a few weeks ago. Now its First Sergeant 
Kuentzel. 
~ ” o 


Stockaders Render Ald to Guard 
Seen at the Main Service Club here the other morning: A guard was 
keeping vigil over two prisoners who were cleaning up the place. Suddenly 
the guard fell victim to a fainting spell and keeled over. Whereupon the 
two prisoners proceeded to revive him! 
- ” . 


From first lieutenant to HMeutenant colonel in 20 months is the remark- 
able record of Lt. Col. Anthony F. Levno, commander of an infantry train- | 
ing battalion here. Colonel Levno has seen service in the National Guard, | 


the North Dakota Reserve, and the State Police of North Dakota. 
* * * | 


Sergeant Wields Clippers With Good Results 

A Wolters buck sergeant nobly rose to an emergency when he went into 
a PX barbershop to get a haircut. Finding the shop full of customers and 
badly in need of tonsorial artists, the sergeant donned a white shirt over | 
his fatigues and started clipping. About that time his career was made, for 
in walked a colonel to get a haircut. P. S.: The colonel wag well pleased, 
too! 


. . aod | 


A soldier-civilian audience of 2000, jampacked in Mineral Wells’ Con- 
vention Hall, heard Capt. William T. Cherry describe his 21-day perilous 
experience on a small life raft with Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker and crew. 
On the stage with Captain Cherry were Maj. Gen. Richard Donovan, com- 
mander of the Eighth Service Commany, and Brig. Gen. Evarts W. Opie, 
assistant I.R.T.C commander here 

* . 


The Headquarters Detachment at this camp recently had an unusual 
bill of fare in its mess hall—rabbit stew. The delicacy was provided by 
Pvt. Robert L. Powell, Jr., who pounced upon the hapless four-footer in 
an extended order drill session. 

+ +. - 


One of the training battalions here has been encountering no little 
difficulty with its Smiths and Johnsons. In one company there are 12 
Smiths, and all in the same platoon, while another company has 10 John- 


sons. 
7 7. * 


Too Many Cooks Fail to Feed Company ‘ 

Ask the men of one training company here “What's cookin’?”, and they'll 
tell you, “Nothing. Mess Sgt. George A. Martin and cooks Tech 4 Paul B 
McNeely and Techs 5 Richard G. Brant and Robert P Hartman are recov- 
ering from the measles, while Tech 4 Lester E. Walker is on furlough, leav- 
ing Tech 4 Richard A. Faris alone to do the cooking. 

* * 7 


Odd names of processes noted recently at the Reception Center here: 
King Solomon, Piggie Scales, Green Redd, Pinky Wilson, Joe Plunk and 


Claudia Turnipseed. 
- o 7. 


Tech 5 William O'Flaherty still can’t believe it’s true. A private for 14 
long months, he had become known as Pfd. O'Flaherty (private for dura- 
tion). Finally, he became a private first class, and right on top of that, 
when all mail orderlies were made technicians fifth, he got his second pro- 
motion, so that now it’s Corporal O'Flaherty. 

a . . 


Pvt. William Svetz rivaled the efforts of Hedy Lamarr and Dorothy 
Lamour as a bond salesman. At a rally of Czech people in Milwaukee, he 


sold $30,000 worth of war bonds. 
* 7. . 


Pvt. Dudley Brummett means to be ready to step into a law office after 
the war is over. His studies at the University of Texas law school inter- 
rupted by the war, Brummet tried the state bar exams without waiting for 
a degree. Now. he’s received his license to practice and has been sworn in 


by a Mineral Wells notary public. 
* - . 


Major General Bruce Magruder, commander of this infantry replace- 
ment center, was the subject of an oil painting character study made by 
Tech. Sgt. Simon G. Michael of General Magruder’s command. The general 
received the portrait at a presentation ceremony in the officers’ mess here. 

7 o - 


Lt.,Col. Peter C. Schroder, who has seen service both as a buck private 


training 


in November, 1942, took a 


He became a mem- 
group during the 


Before 





trio” in high school at Alhambra, 
Calif. and from there went on to 
Pasadena Junior College. He says 
his formal education has been con- 
stantly interspersed with singing and 
theater appearances, so that he does 
not remember much about names and 
dates of minor Greek poets. 

Before he enlisted in the cavalry 
in January of this year, Lieutenant 
Preshaw was busy making radio ap- 
pearances, phonograph recordings, 
and motion pictures. At one point 
during the career of the “Six Hits 
and a Miss”, he married the “Miss”, 
who was Pauline Byrns. 

The group sang on the Bob Hope 
radio show for four years, and made 
several movies during that time. You 
will probably remember them in 
some of these:“Down Argentine Way, 
If I Had My Way, The Big Store, 
Keep ’Em Flying, Hellzapoppin, Hit 





eliminations. 


ber still unbeaten. 


Corps. 
George Knott. 


the colonel succeeds Capt. Charles L. 
| the transfer of Lt. Col. Cecil H. Lang 


Ledford, acting camp chaplain since 
to the XII Corps, Providence, R I, 


* 7 * 


Pugs Prime For Bouts In February 
Wolters leather slingers are priming for the camp’s fifth big tourna- 
ment, to be held February 1, 2 and 4 following battalion and regimental 
An additional incentive in this tourney is the chance to 
compete in Fort Worth’s Texas Golden Gloves meet beginning February 
10. Wolters will send a full team of eight men to take part in the state 
competition. 


* * * 


Now in its seventh week, Camp Wolters’ gigantic basketball program 
has seen 74 teams participating in 145 games, with only 14 of that num- 
Individual scoring honors go to Pvt. Cecil Snow, versa- 
tile athlete from Minnesota who has compiled 73 points in six games. 
also looks like a good bet in the middleweight class of the camp boxing 
tourney. 


* * * 


Pvt. Lloyd L. Knott, former rural mail carrier of Minnesota, is believed 
to be one of the Army’s oldest VOCs. At 45 and still going strong, he’s 17 
years over the average age of 28 for volunteer officer candidates. 
Knott was in the Army in the last war, serving in France with the Medical 
Among his six children is a 22-year-old son in the Commandos, Pvt. 


Snow 


Private 





a, 


Riley SSO Has Plenty of Experience 


By SGT. WILLIAM E. McNEANY 

FORT RILEY, Kans.—Second Lt. 
Gerald Preshaw Jr. the new assistant 
Special Service Officer at the nation’s 
only cavalry replacement 
enter has plenty of experience in the 
entertainment world to back up his 
promise to provide men here with 
high calibre talent and shows. 

The sandy-haired young officer 
who took his basic training here and 
later graduated from the Cavalry 
School, 
“ten-minute break” during rehearsals 
of the CRTC orchestra to divulge a 
little personal data about his career. 

He’s probably best known for his 
work with the “Six Hits and a Miss” 
fof radio fame. 

|ber of the vocal 
_time he was attending the University 
of California at Los Angeles. 
|that he was part of a “very bad 


Parade of 1940, and Call Ou 
Marines. *T 


During his movie engagements, 
worked with such luminaries ag Bj, 
Crosby, The Marx Brothers, Abbott 
and Costello, Carmen Miranda and 
Olson and Johnson. He says the 
about Crosby’s horses are not 
but that he wouldn’t place a bet on 
one of them to prove it. 


Top Army Skil] 
Is Driving 


Of every 1,000 men inducted int 
the Army, 106 are skilled in truck 
or tractor operation, the War De. 
partment reported. Thirty - eight 
others were automobile mechanics 
chauffeurs or servicemen in civilian 
life. 

Two million new soldiers hay 
been interviewed in a recent survey 
to determine their former employ. 
ment habits with the result that 
Under Secretary of War Robert p 
Patterson now has an exact check 
on the pre-induction skills of th 
Army. Next to this largest single 
group of truck and tractor operators 
mechanics, chauffeurs and_ service 
men, rank the sales clerks with 9 
per 1,000. Then come general me 
chanics and machine operators, 

Falling near the bottom of the list 
are bakers, barbers and stenograph. 
ers, chain store managers, lumber. 
jacks, chief clerks and lawyers, each 
grouping not exceeding four to the 
thousand. 








IN CASABLANCA, 
reports from Americans stationed 
there, beer and wine sell for two 
francs—or about 22-3 cents. 


according to 
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in the Field Artill ry, taking part in the Mexican border campaign, and also 
28,4 Shaplain,. is ‘Cainp Wolters’ new chief chaplain. A native of Brooklyn, 


ARMY TIMES MILITARY BOOKS 
Each Book Is Written By An Expert 


MANUAL OF MESS 


No. A-l 


MANAGEMENT. Pack- 
full of practical information. A prop- 
erly managed mess is one of the 


greatest aids to health and morale 
available to the Army. This book 
contains over 340 pages of informa- 
tion for KP’s, cooks, mess sergeants, 
mess officers and organization com- 
manders’ Includes 331 Army tested 
recipes Postpaid $2.00 


No. A-2 Shea. She's in the 


army now . but does she know 
what to do about it? Here's a guide 
book written for women by a 
woman Postpaid $2.50 
COMPANY ADMINIS- 
No. A-3 Ration. AND. PER. 
SONNEL RECORDS. Major C. M. 
Virtue. A detailed, working manual 
for unit commanders, first sergeants 
and company clerks, and conforms to 
latest regulations of the War De- 
partment 12th Edition, including 
supply and mess, management and 
personal records including personnel 
office organization and procedure 
‘ostpaid (Paper Cover) $1.50 
Postpaid (Cloth Cover) $2.00 


No. A-4 piorocRaPH READ- 
ING. Lt. Col. W. F. Heavey. Writ- 
ten for the combat and non-commis- 
sioned office With the book goes 
two protractors, a photo-coordinate 
and grid coordinate card 

Postpaid $1.00 


THE SOLDIER AND 
No. A-5 THE LAW. Three 


ARMY WIFE. Nancy 


MAP AND AERIAL 


books in one Presents’ three 
closely and_ logically nterrelated 
subjects: |. Court-martial prevention 
—the means of maintaining discipline 
without courts-martial 2 Court- 
martial procedure — including the 
detailed duties of everyone con 
nected therewith 3 Procedural 
pamphlet—a direct guide in the 
conduct of courts-martial. 448 pages 


Postpaid $1.50 


MILITARY LAW. A 
No. A-6 Catechism. This is an 
abbreviated self-test on Military Law 
The pamphle 








ontains 
tions and answers covering the more 
important phases of procedure for 
Courts-Martia Postpaid 50c 


ESSENTIALS OF IN. 
No. A-7 FR NTRY TRAINING. 
8th Ed. (new. Aug.. 1940). Simpli- 
fied text on the basic training of the 
soldi of the en- 
listed man and those charged with 
his instruction A tour-color mary 
31° by 34 e turnished with the 
book Postpaid $1.00 


INFANTRY DRILL 
No. A-8 REGULATIONS. !n 


2r—meets the need 


cludes rifle marksmanship (M1903 
“Springfield’’) (M-! ‘‘Garand mili- 
tary discipline and courtesies n- 
terior ard duty, and the infantry 
pack 450 age 


Postpaid (Fabcote binding). 50¢ 
Postpaid (Cloth binding). 75c 


N A MILITARY PRE VEN. 
O. Fi-J TIVE MEDICINE. Lt. 
Col. George C. Dunham. M. C. ‘Mili- 
tary reventive Med 
gained recognition as t! 
work in its 
enjoyed high standing 
of the Medical Der 
Army, by medical 
foreign armie 
sion generally 


No. A-l 


edition has t i 
ten, it is new from 
both as to its editor 
type format and illustr 
















MILITARY MEDICAL 
MANUAL. The fourth 


THE FIFTH COLUMN 

No. A-11 js hence. By George 

Britt. Read the astonishing revela- 
to Oo. on o7e newsncper reps 

an acknowledged authority on Fifth 

olumn Activities. Formerly $1.00. 

Now Postpaid 50c 


MACHINE GUNNERS’ 
No. A-12 Hanpsoox. Captain 
C. H. Coates, Infantry. The purpose 
of this handbook is to provide, under 
one cover, a simple compilation of 
the fundamentals of machine gun- 
nery Postpaid 50c 

HOW TO SAY IT IN 
No. A-13 Spanish. “rt-cot. 
Harry M. Gwynn, Capt. Enrique C. 
Canova and Lt. illard ebb. 
Timely phrase book in Spanish com- 
piled to meet the needs of military 
personnel, and enable those who do 
not speak Spanish to express them- 


selves in an understandable man- 
ner Quick reference for everyday 
and useful words and phrases. Size 
4 x7} 150 pag Po *d Joc 


MEDICAL SOLDIERS’ 
No. A-14 fanpsoor. Gute. 
book for the medical soldier. Text 
prepared primarily for the enlisted 
man of the Medical Department, cov- 
ering wide variety of subject matter 


Size 41/2''x714"'; 380 pages. Fabcote 
binding Postpaid $1.00 

OFFICERS’ GUIDE. 
No. A-15 Fights Edition (1942), 
interestingly written, it provides a 


source for study, reference and in- 
sSpiration about problems which face 
the officer as an individual 


Postpaid $2.50 


TACTICS AND TECH- 
No. A-16 NIQUE OF INFAN- 
TRY. Basic. (Tenth Edition.) A more 
advanced treatise of Basic Infantry 
, tia 
Training. Contains the new 
new Organization and Interior 
Guard Duty. All basic subjects re- 
vised; approved solutions and an- 
swers to questions are contained in 
thé appendix Postpaid $3.00 


THE CADENCE SYS- 
No. A-17 TEM OF TEACHING 


CLOSE ORDER DRILL. Col. Bernard 
Lentz. New edition based on new 
Infantry Drill Regulations. The sys- 
tem had its inception in 1917, has 
since been widely recognized 
Postpaid 75¢ 


8-2 IN ACTION. 
No. A-18 Shiple Thomas. 
Technique of secur nformation 
n Val 








about the enemy in w ‘Valu- 

ak nfiormation to o may be 

issigned to or reste in, the 

duties of a regimental intelligence 
officer."'—Hanson Baldwin 

3 Postpaid $1.50 

DRILL AND CERE- 

No. A-19 Montes ror FIELD 

ARTILLERY (Complete). Prepared 


by officers who are recognized as 


experts Text is based on and con 
forms to the latest training doctrines 7% 
of the Army. Nowhere else is all 
this information available under one 
cover. Numerous illustrations. 
Postpaid $1.00 


DRILL AND EVOLU- 
No. A-20 rons or THE BAND 
Prepared for the instruction of mili- 
tary and non-military bands. Covers 
completely the drill and maneuvers, 
with instructions in special maneu- 
vers. 125 pages, 80 illustrations and 
diagrams. Leatherette bindin % 
handy pocket size Postpaid $1. 

INFANTRY IN BAT- 


No. A-21 TLE. A book of the 


tactics of small units. Prepared by 
mo-7 tha Milite , 
Section of the Infantry School. It 
is the only substitute for first-han 
battle experience. Contains over 125 
battlefield situations and actions, de- 
scribed and discussed 

Postpaid $3.00 


THE SOLDIER'S 
No. A-22 Hanpsoox. Fieid 
Artillery Edition. To meet the de- 
mand for additional copies of FM 2l- 
100, The Soldier's Handbook, we of- 
fer an exact reproduction of this ime 
portant manual for the basic traine 
ing of the soldier. Fabcote bodies. 

Postpaid 5 


INFANTRY DRILL 

No. A-23 frcutations WITH 
BASIC TRAINING SUBJECTS. Coast 
Artillery Edition. Includes the latest 
rill Regulations pertaining to Coast 
Artillery unit Covers the material 
contained in several field manuals. 
Fabcote binding Postpaid 50c¢ 


COMPLETE TACTICS, 
No. A-24 INFANTRY RIFLE 


BATTALION. With the organization 
and tactics of all included units— 
the individual soldier, squads, pla- 
toons, companies and the battalion 
itself Includes the entire Infantry 
Field Manual (FM 7-5) and the tacti- 
cal portions of basic field manuals 
on the individual Infantry weapons. 
Tables of organization of al! units 


Fabcote <7, 
Postpaid 75¢ 


TACTICS AND TECH- 
No. A-25 NIQUE OF INFAN. 
TRY, Advanced. (Eleventh Edition). 
[ 


are also covered 


nique of Infuntry, Basic, is given 



























a 

advanced terial, including an- 

swers to questions and solutions to 

problems Postpaid $5.00 
COAST ARTILLERY. 

No. A-26 Prepared and _ illus- 

trated with view of mbir 

one v all necessar 

tional material for the C 

lery Contains all the 

Coast Artillery Topics, formerly cov- 

erad in the two volumes (Basic and 

a sub- 





Advanced) and represe 
stantial saving to the yurchase! 
bostpaid $6.00 
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BAINBRIDGE, Ga.—Joe Knight, 
former southern light-heavyweight 
champion and the man who fought 
Maxie Rosenbloom to a draw for the 
Jight-heavy championship of the 
world nine years ago, is now a pri- 
yate in the Air Forces, stationed as 


police squadron at the Bainbridge 
Army Air Field. 

On February 8, 1934, 20,000 fight 
fans crowded into Madison Square 
Garden to see Knight, challenger for 
the world’s light heavy-weight 





crown, battle Slapsie Maxie Rosen- 
bloom for the title. Judges ruled the 
15-round fight a draw, but the de- 
cision was a shock to the crowd and 
to Maxie himself. 

As the final bell sounded, and be- 
fore the decision was announced, 
Maxie walked over to Knight’s cor- 
ner and congratulated him on win- 
ning the title. When the decision 
was announced, Maxie said, “Tough 
luck, kid, I thought you won it.” A 
majority of the big sports writers 
thought the same thing and said so 














Nazis Took Business 


Away from Refugee 


CAMP CROWDER, Mo.—Pvt. Carl 
Kreilsheimer of Company B, 31st Sig- 
nal Training Battalion, traded a 
million-dollar business for a steam- 
ship ticket and still thinks he made 
a good deal. 

Kreilsheimer inherited the large 
cigar manufacturing company which 
had been founded in Kassel, Ger- 
many, in 1887, by his father and de- 


smi) 100 abi UASPUNON LUTTE 


Wildcat 
Wails 


amv HM cH 


veloped it into one of the largest in 
Europe. There were 500 people em- 
ployed in the Kassel plant. With the 
rise of the Nazis to power the re- 
straints against Jewish business 
began. 

The Nazis frankly informed Kreil- 
sheimer he could have his choice: 
He could remain in Germany and 
have his business wrecked or he 
could take first class steamship pas- 
sage to any spot in the world, and 
ten marks, in exchange for his busi- 
ness and personal belongings. 


Now 42 and a limited service man, 
Kreilsheimer stood up one day in the 
spring of 1941 in the Federal Build- 
ing in Seattle to swear he would pro- 
tect the new country he had been 
adopted by and receive his final 





CAMP RUCKER, Ala.—Pleasant, 
vivid memories seeped into the mind | 
of Col. B. W. Venable, commanding , 
officer of the 322nd Infantry, Wild- | 
cat Division, as he took his place, 
in the reviewing stand in the | 
jnaugural parade for Governor-elect | 
Chauncey Sparks at Montgomery. 

As he eyed the Third Battalion of | 
his regiment, one of the units in Maj. | 
Gen. Paul J. Mueller’s 81st Division, | 
sweep past the stand Colonel Ven- | 
able remembered happenings at the 
same spot that took place a quarter 
of a century ago. 

Colonel Venable was a _ captain | 
then, commanding Company E, 45th 
Infantry, in the old 9th Division. | 
He and his unit were stationed at 
Camp Sheridan, four miles from 
Montgomery. Between the signing of 
the Armistice and prior to the de- 
mobilization of the 9th Division, the 
organization held a parade through 
the streets of Montgomery which 
followed almost the precise route 
by the Wildcats. The then 
Captain Venable was prevented from 
marching with his troops because of 
@ previous assignment, but watched 
the procession from the reveiwing 
stand. 





An innovation in field enter- 
tainment was introduced recently 
when the Signal Company of the 
8ist Division under the command 
of Captain Falk had a singfest 
while in bivouac. A group of en- 
tertainers was transported to the 
site for the occasion. 





Pyt. Robert S. Adams, Fifth Train- 
ing Company of the 322nd Infantry, | 
set a new division rifle record, re-' 
gistering an official mark of 282 out 
of a possible 300 score. He nicked 
16 bulls-eyes from a sitting position 
and 15 out of 16 from a _ prone 
position. 

After this exhibition Pvt. Adams 
admitted rifle shooting was an old 
pastime of his. 





Rubber Administrator Jeffers 
May find a new source of used 
rubber supply if more soldiers take 
up the idea of Pfc. Quinton of 
Company B, 328rd Infantry. On 
long hikes ” Quinton watches for 
fallen, discarded rubber heels and 
he has brought back a surprisingly 
large number. The heels are turned 
Into the supply room for salvage 
after which they are sent to a cen- 
tral collection agency for reprocess- 
ing purposes, 





Serving and saving is the theory 
of Pvt. John E. Jacobs, an acting 
corporal in the anti-tank platoon of 
the 323rd Infantry. Private Jacobs 
recently invested part of his savings 
in a $5,000 war bond and revealed 
it was the second time he had made 
& bond purchase of this size. A 
year ago Jacobs, a civilian at the 


time, received a cash birthday pres- | 


ent and put the entire sum in Uncle | 
Sam's coffers. 
ee 


{a propaganda 


citizenship papers. 

As a youth of 18 he served in the 
German army in 1918 in the last 
war. He does not believe there will 
be any general break-down of the 
German people in this war until 
| Germany is invaded. 


He believes Hitler has a _ far 
stronger hold on the people than the 
| Kaiser ever had. Kreilsheimer point- 
‘ed out that for years Hitler was 
!considered a harmless rabble rouser. 
But he gradually promised something 
|to every class of the people until 
‘he gained support and then began 
campaign that has 
|made rabid followers. 


Battalion Qualifies 98 
Per Cent As Riflemen 


FORT BENNING, Ga.—When the 
55th Armored Engineer Battalion of 
the 10th Armored Division goes into 
action it will be with the reputation 
of being among the deadliest shots 
in the world. On their first trip to 
the range they compiled a_ record 
of 98 per cent qualification. Out of 
1247 officers and men. 


PHOTO FINISHING 








BENLARGEMENTS...... 25¢ 


| Films developed and enlarged to about post 
| card size. Can be made from 127-620-616- 
| 116 rolls only. 12 exposures—35c; 16 expo- 
| sures on one roll—45c, 25-mm. fine-grain de- 
| veloped and enlarged to about 3%4x4%. 36 
| exposures $1.00; 18 exposures—60c. Same 
| day service. Send us your names for free 
| mailers and information about our other 
offers. 

ag lied FOTO 
IRVINGTON, N, DEPT. 


AGENTS WANTED 


on 








Sell 50 for $1.00 name imprinted 
stationery with matching envelopes 
—free samples. Odd cards 2%c. 
Birthday, All Occasion greeting card, 
assortments 35c up. Cards for boys 
in service. Special offer. New Eng- 
land Art. North Abington, F-294 


DEVELOPED 


FILM 


ONL: 
Bromide ENLARGEMENTS with 
8 Finerfoto Prints from all 8-ex- 
posure Rolis deve‘oped. The en- 


omens OD 


Finerfotos, Box 898-19, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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rot se and 


initiate “hesleed. 


Acente wanted. 
AMERICAN FOTO STAMP CO. 
505 B’way, Dept. 38, N. x. 











Practical and Convenient 
For Every Man in Service 








COMBINATION MAGNIFIER 
and MECHANICAL PENCIL 


TWO-IN-ONE 
Magnifier is hand ground and 
Polished, crystal clear and un- 
breakable. Lens Length %% 
inches. 

Eraser and extra leads inside 
pencil section, Red, white and 
biue color. 

Malled postpaid, $1.25 

SERVICE SUPPLY CO. 


2 West 46th St. 
New York, Y. 
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Private Almost Was Champ Once 


in their columns the morning after 
the fight. They said he was just 
as much a champion as Rosenbloom 
and had a 50 vane cent interest in the 
title. 

During the course of a five year 
stretch from 1931 to 1936, Knight 
polished off almost every light-heavy 
contender of national caliber in the 
country, including Natie Brown, 
Tony Cancela, Joe Banovic, Lou 
Scozza, Buck Everitt, and every oth- 
er fighter between 170 to 190 pounds 
offered him by any matchmaker. 

In a non-title fight, Joe had al- 
ready won a decision over Rosen- 
bloom before fighting him to a draw 
in New York for the championship. 





BOOKS-BY-MAIL 





ANY BOOK EVER PRINTED. Rare 
books located free. All books quoted 
promptly. Cash orders prepaid. 
Literary Mart, Dept. AT-1, 1650 
Broadway, New York. 





STAMPS 
STAMP COLLECTORS ATTENTION 
2,500 Mixed U. S, Stamps, $1.00, 1000 
mixed foreign stamps 50c, 250 all 
different stamps 25c, 12 different 
10c packets, $1.00; American album 
for U. S. Stamps $1.25; Modern 
album $1.25; International Junior 
Album $4.00; Ask for high grade, 
reasonably priced approvals, U. S. 
and foreign. 
N St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 
REAL ESTATE 

OWN A HOME in Zephyr Hills, the 
friendly, progressive veterans com- 
munity in Florida. Your choice of 
100 homesites, $50 each, easy terms. 
Near schools, churches, stores. Deed 
direct from City of Zephyr Hills. 
Write for full details. B. F. Parsons, 











Director Publicity Commission, Ze- 
phyr Hills, Florida. 
FLORIDA LANDS — In Marion 


County, along route Florida Canal. 
near Ocalla and Dunnellon airfields, 
also close to Silver Springs and Lake 
Weir. Large and small tracts, $10 
per acre up. Easy terms, monthly 
payments if desired. Choice lots in 
Ocala. Invest in Florida’s future 
now. Write for details. CHARLES H. 
ROGERS, 102 N. Watulla, Ocala, Fla. 











IF YOU WANT THE BEST 
A TRIAL WILL CONVINCE YOU 


36 


‘Enlargements 


35mm Film/ 
Developed 

















18 exp. 36exp. Reloads 50c 
-y or Piable Frame Ultra Speed Pan. 
e finish all other miniature and split 
p oJ film in our famous 3% x 4'4 Beauty 
Prints—Deckled, Embossed Margia and 
Embossed Date. 8 exp. No. 828 and 127, 
BSc. 12 exp. splits, 4Sc. 16 exp. splits, 
SSc. Send roll and money or write for 
free mailers and complete price list. vo. 
will agree that our Modern methods an 
long aaa Leet OO eetenbiG dderense 



















+ + e 
Artistic Contact a 8 exp. 
prints. Credits for failures. 
FREE enlargement coupon with 
Dept. 19, Box 5440A, —— S il. 











William Waugh, 2140 | 





each roll, 2 St 
Send H E R 


MAIL-BAG FILM SERVICE 
A WAR-SERVICE PIN 





INSIGNIA IS 
24 K. ELECTRO 
GOLD-PLATED 










@ Biue Star indicates son or relative 
in service, while insignia shows 
soldier's or sailor's branch of 
service, 

@ Red, white and blue Ribbon of 
finest quality rayon. 

@ Colortast; Can be washed with 
hot or cold water, any soap, 

@ Colors blend with any dress. 

@ Safety-catch back, 


IMPORTANT 
State specific branch of service. 
Infantry 


Coast Artillery 
Field Artillery 


Aviation Pilot 
Aviation Cadet 
Quartermaster 


Marine Corps Aviation 
Signal Corps Medical 
Engineers U. S. Shield 


Sent POSTPAID Inc. Fed. Tax, 55c 
to any address in the U.S.A. 


Service p Sam 
Dept. PW. se 46th St 
New Yerk, N. 


Please send Service 


Branch of service 
Pin to the following address, 
which I enclose 55 cents. 


for 


Name 
Address ... 
City, State ... 





wees teen, ceo mmererenny geccemceeeeeterceces: 














(all 
lenlarged) deckledge, clean; roll 25c¢; 
| Jumbo re-prints 4¢ EACH. JUMBO, 


Cards. 





Classified Section 


sale cic anc 
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NOTICE 


Postal laws do not permit the en- 
closure of any messages with 
fourth class matter. If you mail 
our films with message enclosed, 


TRST class stage must be af- 
fixed. It is best to wrap vour 
rolls well, tie securely and ad- 


dress plainly with your name and 
address on cover. 
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PHOTO FINISHING 





REPRINTS 20 for 25c; 50 for 50c. 
Queen City Service, Dept. 2, Box 7, 
Niagara Square Station, Buffalo, N.Y. 





16 Sparkling Lifetone Prints, 2 beau- 
tiful Hollywood = enlargements, free 
Leathertone frame and photo wallet only 
2oc. Free vhoto album with first order. 
Lifetone Studios, Dept. A-2298, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 





ROLLS Developed—Sixteen Guaran- 
teed Everbrite prints, coupon 
for your choice of either 2 plain or 1 
colored framed enlargement, 25c. Re- 
prints 2c each. Mailers and further 
details upon request. Flash Foto Fin- 
ishers, Box 1122F, Minneapolis, Minn. 





ORIGINAL JUMBO PICTURES, 


Box 868A, Minneapolis, Minn. 





ROLL developed, 2 prints each good 
negative (limit 16 prints), 25¢ coin. 
Reprints 2c each. Star Photo, Box 
149, Denver, Colorado. 

SIXTEEN DECKLEDGE PRINTS 25c 
with every roll developed; or 16 re- 
prints 25c. Reliance Service. Box 
868H, Minneapolis. 








MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 


SPECIAL RATES for men in Service 
TIME, $3.50; LIFE, $3.50; ESQUIRE, $3.50; 
FORTUNE, $6.00; COLLIERS, $2.00; 
SATURDAY EVE. POST, $2.00; CORONET, 
$1.50; NEWSWEEK, $3.25; AMERICAN 
$2.00; WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION, 
$1.00; LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, $1.00; 
READERS’ DIGEST, $1.50; ORGANIZA- 
TIONS and DAYROOMS SUPPLIED. ORDER 
FROM: SHEPARD W. DAVIS. Authorized 














Representative, 30 Bay Street, Staten 
Island, New York, N. Y, 
PHOTO FINISHING 
SIXTEEN DECKLEDGE PRINTS 


25¢ With Each Roll Developed. 16 
Reprints 25c. Eshlemans_ Studios, 
Box 331-A, Perth Amboy, N. J. 





S.Raneseie Bolerecd 
Size, 30c. 


to 
Or 8 Exposures 


FILMS. 
Double 


| Negative Size 25c. Finest Quality 
| & Fast Service Guaranteed. Camera 


Craft Photo., 124 Linden St., Box 280, 
West Chester, Pa. 


BIGGER! BETTER! 
The new Jumbo Pictures are made 
from negatives: sizes No. 0 and up 
including 116. You will be delighted 
with these fine pictures at the fol- 
lowing low prices— 
8 exposure roll developed and one Jumbe 
from each negative 25c, 
6 exposures 20c. 12 exposures 40c. 
16 exposures 50c. 18 exposures 35mm 60a, 
36 exposures 35mm $1.00. Reprints each 3a, 
All films developed fine grain. 
Free mailing envelopes. Send us your next 


roll] or reprint order and compare the dif- 
ference. 


The Jumbo Picture Co. 
Box T St. Paul, Minn. 











INSIGNIA STATIONERY 


Why not t place an 
order for your stationery in large quantt- 
ties, as a group, instead of buying indi- 
vidually? You not only save money, but 
you can have letterheads especially designed 
with your distinctive insignia and Organiza- 


ORGANIZATIONS: 





veloped and complete set prints 25c. 
FREE print credit for poor ex- 
posures. Send roll and money or 
write for FREE mailers. Mailbag 
Film Service, Box 5440-A, Chicago. 





8-EXPOSURE roll developed and 
complete set deckled prints, emboss- 
ed wide margin 25c. Super profes- 
sional prints. Print credit for poor 
exposures. Send roll and money or 
write for FREE Mailers, U. S. 
Photo Service, Box 5710-A, Chicago. 





| 
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DISCRIMINATING CAMERA FANS— 
SAVE 50c, FOR 60 DAYS ONLY 
Clip this ad, send with your negative 
and only $1 for Splendid 8x10 Colored 
Enlargement, Dry Mounted. Roll de- 
veloped and 8 Never-Fade Raytone Prints 
or 2 Prints of each good negative, 25c. 


RAY’S PHOTO SERVICE 
Dept, 45-F LaCrosse, _— 








PERSONAL MILITARY 
STATIONERY 


100 Sheets and Envelopes with your 








tion name, with no additonal charge for 

16 BEAUTIFUL OVERSIZE DECKEL- | art work or making plates. WRITE TO- 
DGED prints and two enlarging cou- | DAY fwor prices and letterhexd samples. 
pons, 25c. Owlphoto, A2, Weatherford, |SCOTT CHESHIRE, Military Stationer, P. 
Oklahoma. QO. Box 847, San Antonio, Texas. 
EXQUISITELY beautiful deckled MILITARY SUPPLIES 
prints with panel embossed wide 
margin. Eight-Exposure Roll de- Special values. Enlisted men's garrison 


Cups, Serge or Khaki, any color visor 
$2.75. Oversea caps, khaki 75c, serge 
$1.25. Regimental insignia for most all 


regiments 25c to 40c each. Our latest 32- 


page catalog will be forwarded upon 
request. March Military a. ment Co., 
Dept. A New York, 


155. East 34th St., 





AGENTS WANTED 


SELL BEAUTIFUL SOUVENIR 
HANDKERCHIEFS. Every man in 
the service wants to send one to his 
Mother, Wife, Sweetheart and Friend. 
Sells like hot cakes. We supply these 
‘fast selling souvenirs lettered with 
your Insignia and Camp. Sells for 
50c; costs you $3.50 per dozen, post- 
paid. Send $1.00 for three samples. 
Mention branch of service desired 
and location. WRITE at once to 
SYLVIA MATTISON, 24 West End 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SERVICE MEN 


Special Discount 


Servicemen’s Stationery 


Write Today for Samples 
Prices and Special 








name and address printed, including | 
Army or Air Corps Insignia, cost you 
75c; Retails $1.00. Also Valentine | 
Write for free samples. A. | 
B. Plateless Co., 
New York, N. Y. 


243 Canal Street, ! 


Discount Coupons 
Write Now—No Obligation 


FREDERICK J. MESHNA 


580 LYNN ST. MALDEN, MASS. 
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QUALITY ABOV 


During the many years we have 
we have emphasized QUALITY a 


have received in the past, includin 
are doing everything we can to 


Negative. 
each negative. (No enlargement incl 


enlargements from best negative... 


Contact Prints without 
25 or more, 2c each; 





Reprints, 3x4 or 


BOX 184-A 











no expense to give our customers the best in photo finishing. We know 
our customers want the same high quality and workmanship they 


QUALITY ABOVE EVERYTHING prices are 


Any 6 or 8 Exp. Roll Developed and printed with coupon good 
for | colored or 2 Plain Enlargements ..... 


MARK YOUR ORDER DEPARTMENT X. 

Any 6 or 8 Exp. Roll Developed and TWO Prints from Each 
(No enlargements included) 
Any 12 or 16 Exp. Roll Developed and One Contect Print from 


Eight Contact Prints and One colored palate or two plain 


USE THIS PRICE LIST FOR CANDID CAMERA FINISHING 


Fine Grain Developing — 3x4 Prints — No Free Enlargements 
6 Exp. Univex.............25¢ 18 Exp. No. 135-35mm Without Refill.........$1.00 
8 Exp. Rolls... ..35¢ 18 Exp. No. 135-35mm With Refill ........... $1.25 
12 Exp. Rolls 50c 36 Exp. No. 135-35mm Without Reffill......... $1.50 
16 Exp. Rolls...........-70¢ 36 Exp. No. 135-35mm With Refill............... $1.75 
18 Exp. Mercury or Memo $1.00 36 Exp. Mercury or Memo $1.50 


ARROW PHOTO 


E EVERYTHING 


done Mail Order Photo Finishing, 
bove everything and have spared 


g our ARTEX Borders, and so we 
make this service possible. Our 
shown below: 


30c 


30c 
30c 
30c 


Only 


Only 


uded) Only 


...Only 
qulerqementa, my oh 
100 or more t'/2c each 


Jumbos 4¢ each 


SERVICE 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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‘Shell-Shock’ This Time Will Be 
Different, Psychiatrist Predicts 


NEW YORK—Soldiers may get 
“shell-shocked” in this war like the 
last, Dr. Sandor Rado, New York 
psychiatrist, predicts, but there will 
be a difference in the kind of “shock” 
they display. 

And says Dr. Rado, these break- 
downs can be cured and prevented 
by prompt psychiatric treatment. 

The doctors don’t call “shell- 
shock” by that name; they call it 
“neurosis” and they say it is much 
the same thing you find in civilian 
life when people have nervous break- 
downs. 

Dr. Rado made a study of the re- 
gults of neuroses caused by the last 
war and he says that in this war 


they probably will be different. Thus 
there will be less paralysis, trem- 
bling, hysterical deafness, blindness 
or inability to speak. But there will 
be more peptic ulcers and “soldier’s 
heart.” 

Writing in Psychosomatic Medi- 
cine, he points out that” potential 
victims can’t be weeded out by the 
Selective Service process, for they 
are apt to be outstanding examples 
of physical and mental health, many 
of them excellent soldiers, prior to 
the -war experience which strains 
their endurance beyond the breaking 
point. When this point is reached, 





they collapse totally—physically, men- 





MP Patrols Ride 


Horses at 


Lee 


Animals Prove Value on Narrow 


Trails, Open Country 


CAMP LEE, Va.—From shop road 
in the Quartermaster Replacement 
Center to the training areas in the 
Quartermaster School at the other 
end of camp, Camp Lee is an ultra- 
modern Army establishment. 

But there are some features of the 
cantonment which would not seem 
out of place on an Army post of the 
last century. One of the most pic- 
turesque military sights at Camp Lee 
is the mounted Military Police pa- 
trol. Patrols trot out of the Camp 
Quartermaster corral day and night 
at regular intervals, canter along the 
macadam roads and disappear into 
the wooded areas of the camp. 

Colorful Spectacle 

Despite the colorful spectacle, the 
soldier horsemen provide, the horse 
patrols are maintained for reasons 
of sheer utility. The Camp Lee ter- 
rain provides many spots where car 
or motorcycle couldn’t go. The 
horses carry their MP riders along 
narrow trails and across hole-ridden 
land. And another important” fea- 
ture is economy of gas and tires. 

The history of the Camp Lee 
mounted patrol dates back to July 
23, 1942, when Maj. Gen. James E. 
Edmonds, camp commander, heard 
that cavalry mounts were available 
at the Front Royal, Va., Remount 
Depot. He put in a requisition for 
the horses to the provost marshal 
general, and three weeks later 
horses were “on duty” at Camp Lee. 
Securing the mounts was just part 








QM Prepares Vanilla 
Tablet for Overseas 


According to the Office of the 
Quartermaster General, the armed 
forces overseas will now use a newly 
developed vanilla flavoring tablet 
which will replace the liquid type of 
vanilla extract, resulting in a 90% 
saving in weight and space as well 
as save all the alcohol formerly 
used in the vanilla extract liquid. 

They are made of a mixture of 
vanillin or ethyl vanillin, coumarin, 
lactose and corn starch, and were 
subjected to extensive be@king tests 
under actual garrison and field con- 
ditions. The results were highly 
satisfactory. 





of the job. Riders had to be trained, 
so a group of MPs were selected on 
the basis of previous experience and 
liking for horses. Then a stiff equl- 
tation course was given at the cor- 
ral under Capt. Charles Bailey, MP 
detachment commander; Capt. Jack 
James, Sgt. Ralph A. Brown, and 
Stable Sgt. Walter Hepler. 

The stable crew consists of six 
men, headed by Sergeant Hepler and 
Cpl. Newton Overholser. 

Sgt. Guy I. Porterfield and Sgt. 
Jacob J. Komard head the mounted 


patrols. Directing the activities of 
the entire stable installation is Lt. 
Russell Freeman, under the com- 


mand of Capt. Charles W. Bailey. 

Under the direction of Capt. Lynn 
B. Hughes and Silas Richman, an 
enlisted personnel group of two to 
four men is maintained to take con- 
stant care of the health and welfare 
of the animals. 


Quiz Answers 
(See Page 11) 
1. True. 





the | 


2.E. Canada with a population 
only slightly larger than the city of 
|New York has an air force number- 
ing 150,000. 


| 3. New nations: Finland, Latvia, 
Lithuania, Poland, Czechoslovakia 
and Yugoslavia; empires which be-| 
|eame republics: Russia, Germany, 
Austria and Turkey. 
4, 24. 
5. No. 


6. B. The amounts payable to vet- 
erans of the present war for service- 
connected disabilities will range from 
|$10 per month for 10 per cent dis- 
| ability to $100 per month for total 
disability, depending upon the indi- 
vidual case. 

to 

8. A. 

S.. <. 

10. True. 


| 


ARMY AND NAVY ferry planes 
which carry personnel 


and war car- 
goes to the war fronts carry back to 





the United States strategic raw ma- 


terials. 





tally and emotionally—and the body- 
unconsciously chooses those symp- 
toms which are the worst, thus get- 
ting it out of an intolerable situa- 
tion. 


Such men aren't goldbricking, the 
doctor warns; 
control over a mental breakdown 
than over any other disease. 

Dr. Rado also points out that not 


by neuroses and can be cured by a 
psychiatrist. However, in many 
cases, such diseases which seem to 
be entirely physical are caused by 
the mind and should be treated by a 
psychiatrist as early as_ possible. 
Thus complete breakdowns can be 
prevented. 


fering from “war nerves” is to rob 
all war memories, whether repressed 
or not, of.their power to terrify and 
change them into a source of pride 
and satisfaction. The patient should 
thus be made to see that the war is 
an ordeal which proved his endur- 
ance rather than his failure. This 
can’t be done by mere preaching, 
but can be achieved by a skilled psy- 
chiatrist with hypnosis or hypnotic 
drugs. 

The discovery in the last war that 
ills could be caused by the mind 
caused many officers to interpret 
the sickness of their men to maling- 
ering because they didn’t under- 
Stand that such mental breakdowns 
are entirely unconscious on the pa- 
tient’s part, Dr. Rado said as he 
warned against that attitude in this 


they have no more| 


every case of peptic ulcer is caused | 


The best way to treat persons suf- | 





| 


pistol until the raiders were 





THE SILVER STAR has been awarded Pfc. Mack B. Anderson 
Engineers, for gallantry in action in the Asiatic Theater. While 
digging a machine gun pit, his crew was suddenly attacked 
by Japanese aircraft. Undet continuous attack from the air 
Anderson manned the gun and kept it going until the weapon 
went out of action. Then, while several Jap planes centered 
their fire on him, he continued firing with his automatic 





fs 


driven away. 
—Signal Corps Photo, 





Portable steel runways for emer- 
gency airplane landing fields in the- 
aters of operation are being produced 
in quantities by American manufac- 
turers under the supervision of the 
Corps of Engineers, Services of Sup- 
ply, the War Department announced. 

During 1942, a sufficient number 
of these landing strips was delivered 
to the Army to lay a continuous 
150-foot steel runway from Washing- 
ton, D. C., to Buffalo, N. Y. Deliver- 
ies are expected to be even greater 
in 1943. 

Engineers Invent Mats 

Developed after long experimenta- 
tion by the United States Engineers, 
the effectiveness of the portable land- 
ing equipment has been demonstrat- 
ed in the North African campaign, 
the operations in the Southwest Pa- 








TO ALL 


We invite you to make 


you at Macy's famous low 


ARMY 





OF ARMY TIMES 


We are glad to call your attention to the announce- 
ment of Macy’s Shopping Service, on page 3. 


This service is available to all readers of ARMY TIMES, 
from “The World's Largest Store.” 


can recommend without reservation or qualification. 


No matter what you need, Betty Mason can get it for 
-for-cash prices. 


It it's equipment of any kind, remember that Macy's 
has New York's biggest Military Center, including a Com- 
plete Officers’ Uniform Shop and a Service Men's Exchange. 


Write Betty Mason at Macy's today, or see her in person 
next time you are in New York. 


READERS 


use of this service which we 


TIMES 








cific and in other combat zones occu- 
pied by American troops. 

The landing mats consist of prefab- 
|ricated steel grids or networks, con- 


structed in sections, which may be 
packed easily and transported by 
plane or ship. Wherever suitable 


terrain may be located, these sections 
are quickly stretched out and locked 
together, saving not merely days but 
weeks of ordinary construction work 
in establishing a flying field. 

By laying these mats longitudin- 
ally, in two directions at once, start- 
ing from the center, it is sometimes 





possible to provide a field 150 by 
3,000 feet in less than 48 hours, not 
including whatever grading or other 
preparations may be necessary. 
Keep Planes in Action 

The portable steel mats were de- 
|veloped by the Engineers to permit 
continuous operation in advanced 
zones by heavy bombardment, recon- 
naissance, pursuit and_ transport 
planes. Several types have been ac- 
cepted and standardized for use, dif- 
|fering principally in details of con- 
struction. 

Authough the light types are de- 








Airfields Built Fast with Steel Mats 


signed for pursuit and observation 
planes and the heavy types for bomb. 
ers, the soil conditions encountered 
sometimes make it necessary to re 
verse this use. In such instances, a 
light type mat may accommodate 
heavy planes or conversely, a heavy 
type mat may be required for the 
use of light planes. 

Besides providing needed emergen- 
cy facilities for the Air Forces in 
theaters of active operation, the steel 
landing mats are more easily camow- 
flaged than runways of cement or 
solid construction. 





Returns Loan 
In War Bonds 


FORT MCCLELLAN, Ala.—Maybe 
the first sergeant thought the cor- 
;poral wasn’t utilizing his money 
wisely but more likely the sergeant 
was just playing one of his favorite 
tricks. 

Meeting up with Cpl. Morrie Kur- 
lansky Sgt. James W. Moon borrowed 
$19 from the corporal. 

Two days later he found a $25 War 
Bond on his desk—and a polite note 
from Sergeant Moon thanking him 
for the loan. 

“Anyway, it was a painless extrac- 
tion,” remarked the corporal, 














Soldiers Attend 
Junior College 


CAMP BEALE, Calif.—At the Invi4 
tation of the Yuba Junior College in 
Marysville, Calif., 200 men and offi 
cers of the 13th Armored Division 
are attending courses in typing, ma 
chining, drafting and German at the 
college. 

Voluntary enrollments more than 


filled the quota, despite the fact 
that classes are held in the evening 
and the school is more than 12 


miles from the post. 

In the near future members of 
the faculty are to instruct extension 
classes in mechanics in the division 
area. 








reconnaissance company of 


cal problems. 
reading class. 





ART AND UTILITY are combined in this huge mural recently painted in the dayroom of 4 
13th Armored Division at Camp Beale, Calif. 
of Pvt. Oscar Herz, the mural will be used primarily for the study of camouflage and tactl- 
Here, Lt. Charles R. Goodpasture points out terrain features to a map 


the 





os 


The work 








